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Wide World 

SUPREME COURT PAGE—Charles Vernon Bush, 14, poses in front of the 

Supreme Court building, July 23, after being named a page boy for the United 

States Supreme Court. He is the first Negro to be so honored. Charles’ father, 

Charles H. Bush, is a Howard University educator. Bush will begin his duties 
when the court starts its new term on October 4, 1954. 
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@ The history of a college which has always held fast to the principles 
of justice and fair play in the field of human relations 


Oberlin College — 


a Pioneer in Human Relations 


By William E. Stevenson 


BERLIN COLLEGE is 
() known widely as the first 

coeducational college in the 
world and the first to admit women 
to regular college work leading to a 
bachelor’s degree. Oberlin was also 
the first college in the United States 
to make a policy of admission with- 
out discrimination because of race or 
color. Oberlin’s story of courageous 
pioneering in providing educational 
opportunities for women is a familiar 
one. What is the story behind its 
leadership in admission without dis- 
crimination? 

Ohio was settled in the early 19th 
century as the great American fron- 
tier made its historic movement from 
east to west, but frontier conditions 
persisted for many years afterwards. 
People who lived in the newly devel- 
oping areas had to be made of tough 
fibre to withstand the rigors of their 
existence. They had to be even tough- 
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er to make the phenomenal progress 
which they did. Only the most ven- 
turesome or the most sincere seekers 
after certain kinds of freedom would 
settle in the areas. As a result, the 
inhabitants tended to be individually 
self-reliant and brusque in manner 
and collectively self-sufficient. 

The popular contet:porary inter- 
pretations of Christianity, in general, 
and Protestantism in particular, were 
not well received by some of these 
people. Missionaries sent out from 
the east to make “the dry bones of 
this valley . . . live.” were personae 
non grata more often than not. Yet 
such missionaries persisted in their 
efforts to “reap the rich harvest” of 
souls to be saved. 

In the early 1800's, the institution 
of chattel slavery was a part of the 
American scene, accepted legally in 
a large part of the United States, con- 
doned and supported by most re- 
ligious and secular interests. Even 
many of those states which had laws 
prohibiting slavery itself also made 
the return of escaped and stolen 
slaves mandatory. The abolitionist 
movement was exceedingly unpopu- 
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lar, and participation in the infant 
“underground railroad,” if revealed, 
led to economic sanctions and social 
ostracism. 


SEMINARY CHARTERED 


The status of women was some- 
what different from that of the slaves, 
but it was not a great deal better. 
Women were, at least in public, com- 
pletely subservient to the will of their 
husbands, if they were married, or to 
their families if they were not. They 
carried a heavy share of the drudgery 
and misery of primitive life, and 
were relegated to subordinate posi- 
tions both in the home and under the 
law. 

In 1829, the charter of Lane The- 
ological Seminary had been granted. 
It began to operate in a significant 
fashion in Cincinnati “to prepare in- 
digent young men for the ministry” 
under the presidency of Lyman 
Beecher in 1832. Also in 1832, John 
Jay Shipherd, in the spiritual agony 
of rejection by his congregation in 
Elyria, Ohio, the mental anguish of 
threatened expulsion by its board of 
deacons, and writhing under the lash 
of popular accusations of immorality 
and worse, conceived the idea of an 
isolated community to provide a 
sympathetic atmosphere for a train- 
ing schoo] for ministers. Sketchily, 
these are the conditions under which 
the plan for Oberlin Colony and 
Oberlin Institute was born. 

Under careful nurture of Shipherd, 
both the plan and its support grew 
rapidly. In 1833 Oberlin Colony and 
Oberlin Institute were founded at the 
present site of the City (population 
just over 5,000) of Oberlin and Ober- 
lin College. The name honors the 
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memory and work of John Frederick 
Oberlin, Pastor of Waldersbach, in 
the Bann de la Roche, in France. The 
site was chosen under “divine guid- 
ance” by Shipherd and his compan-- 
ion, Philo Penfield Stewart, who had 
come from the East to share in the 
work of establishing the Colony. 

With such inauspicious beginnings, 
the early days of the Colony were 
filled with unbelieveable hardship and 
privation. The people were beset on 
all sides by perils and doubts. The 
complete devotion of their leaders 
and their own self-reliance were the 
sources of strength which saved the 
project through these and later trying 
times. 

Lane Theological Seminary was 
having trials of another sort. Situated 
at the boundary between slave and 
free territory, it was under severe 
pressure from many quarters to main- 
tain an attitude of complete aloofness 
toward the impending struggle over 
slavery. When one faculty member 
and a number of mature students 
insisted on discussing and advocating 
abolition, another professor insisted 
that to do so served no good purpose 
and jeopardized the public relations 
of the institution. In the absence of 
President Lyman Beecher, the offend- 
ers were summarily dismissed by the 
trustees. Many of the students, in- 
cluding James Bradley, Lane’s one 
Negro student, left, and Lane Semin- 
ary was split asunder. Involved in 
the controversy were Professor Cal- 
vin E. Stowe and the above-mentioned 
President Beecher, husband and fath- 
er, respectively, of Harriett Beecher 
Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

After the Lane Board of Trustees 
had announced the firings and expul- 
sions, the Cincinnati Journal said in 
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an editorial in its October 10, 1834, 
issue: “Parents and guardians may 
now send their sons and wards to 
Lane Seminary, with a perfect confi- 
dence, that the proper business of a 
theological school will occupy their 
minds; and that the discussion and 
decision of abstract questions, will 
not turn them aside from the path of 
duty. ... There may be room enough 
in the wide world for abolitionism 
and perfectionism and many other 
isms; but a school, to prepare pious 
youth for preaching the gospel, has 
no legitimate place for these.”* 


HARRASSED TRUSTEES 


John J. Shipherd, working on 
behalf of the harrassed Board of 
Trustees of floundering Oberlin Insti- 
tute, went to Cincinnati to visit the 
ousted instructors and students. His 
purpose was to persuade them to 
transfer their presences and activities 
to Oberlin Colony and Institute. The 
outcasts were all men of considerable 
stature and promise. They had the 
backing of strong financial interests 
in the East. Their identification with 
Oberlin promised to contribute ma- 
terially and spiritually to the solution 
of the pressing problems of the young 
institute at Oberlin. 

The Lane rebels insisted upon cer- 
tain minimum conditions in connec- 
tion with their proposed transfer to 
Oberlin. They wanted the Reverend 
Asa Mahan, an abolitionist trustee, 
and Professor John Morgan of Lane 
as President and Professor, respec- 


tively, at Oberlin. They wanted 
* I have underscored “abstract questions” in 
this quotation. I am indebted to Professor 


Robert S, Fletcher’s work, A History of 
Oberlin College (1943), for most of the 
background material used in this article. 
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Charles Grandison Finney, evange- 
list, as teacher of theology. Moreover, 
they insisted unanimously that they 
enjoy entire freedom of speech on all 
reform issues and that Negroes should 
be admitted to the Institute along 
with Whites. 

In keeping with these demands, 
Shipherd wrote from Cincinnati to 
Nathan P. Fletcher, charter member 
of the Lorain County (Ohio) Anti- 
Slavery Society and member of the 
Board of Trustees of Oberlin Insti- 
tute, in part: “I desire you at the 
first meeting of the Borad of Trustees 
to secure the passage of the follow- 
ing resolution, viz., ‘Resolved, That 
students shall be received into this 
institution irrespective of color.’ This 
should be passed because it is right 
principle; and God will bless us in 
doing right. Also because thus doing 
right We gain the confidence of be- 
nevolent and able men who probably 
will furnish us some _ thousands. 
Moreover, Bros. Mahan and Morgan 
will not accept our invitations unless 
this principle rules. Indeed if our 
Board would violate right, so as to 
reject youth of talent and piety, be- 
cause they are black, I should have 
no heart to labor for the upbuilding 
of our Seminary, believing that the 
curse of God would come upon us 
as it has upon Lane Seminary, for 
its unchristian abuse of the poor 
Slave.” 


HUMAN REASONS 


Thus, in its earliest days, the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom and fair- 
ness in acceptance of students without 
regard to color was proposed for 
Oberlin. The reasons advanced were 
truly human reasons, and included 
elements of devotion to “right,” of 
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self-preservation, of material gain, 
and of divine approval. It would al- 
most seem to us today that the pro- 
posal must have been accepted en- 
thusiastically by the Oberlin Colony 
and Institute. However, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that 1834 was an 
early day in the development of hu- 
man and community relations as 
presently idealized. Remembering 
this, it is not surprising that there 
were people who looked upon the 
proposal with extreme disfavor, to 
put it mildly. 

One immediate reaction was resort 
to the use of the questionnaire tech- 
nique, which is so often used nowa- 
days. Of the students and settlers 
reacting, twenty-six were in favor of, 
and thirty-two opposed to admitting 
students without regard to color. The 
men favored the proposal twenty to 
seventeen. The women opposed it 
fifteen to six. 

Feeling was so intense in the com- 
munity that the Board of Trustees 
convened in Elyria to consider the 
question. In this meeting the proposal 
to admit Negroes was tabled on the 
ground “that the Board do not feel 
prepared till they have other and 
more definite information on the sub- 
ject to give a pledge respecting the 
course they wil] pursue in regard to 
the education of the people of Color: 
wishing that this institution shall be 
on the same ground in respect to the 
admission of students with other 
similar institutions of our land,” Even 
among people banding themselves to- 
gether to pioneer in one area of hu- 
man endeavor, the prospect of pio- 
neering in the field of human rela- 
tions was evidently frightening. 
Nathan Fletcher, a trustee, wrote two 
years later, in retrospect, “A General 
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panic and despair seized the Officers, 
Students, and Colonists. (One promi- 
nent leader) at once proclaimed Bro. 
Shipherd Mad! Crazy, etc., etc., and 
that the school (would be) changed 
into a Negro School. Its founders 
would be disappointed and hundreds 
of Negroes would be flooding the 
School. . . . Many students said they 
would leave and (a prominent lead- 
er) warned that he would not stay.” 
Needless to say, none of these fears 
was ever realized. 

In order to dissolve an impasse in 
this matter, C. G. Finney proposed, 
and the Trustees adopted, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1835, the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved, That the question 
in respect to the admission of stu- 
dents into this Seminary be in all 
cases left to the decision of the Fac- 
ulty and to them committed also the 
internal management of its concerns, 
provided always that they be holden 
amenable to the Board and not liable 
to censure or interruption from the 
Board so long as their measures shall 
not infringe upon the laws and gen- 
eral principles of the Institution.” 
This historic resolution provided fac- 
ulty internal self-government and at 
the same time guaranteed the admis- 
sion of Negroes as all of the faculty 
were abolitionists. It is believed that 
the action later proved a basis for 
fair treatment for all students. Quite 
naturally, it had wide implications 
for the college and its future. 


PERIOD OF GROWTH 


The period immediately following 
the settlement of the problem of 
admissions was one of intense growth 
and activity in Oberlin. One faculty 
member wrote in a personal letter in 
October, 1836, “. . . with the excep- 
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tion that we have no money, the 
whole concern is in a state of marked 
prosperity. ...” Five years later there 
were 560 students at Oberlin—almost 
as many as at Harvard and Yale 
combined! By 1852 there were 1,020 
students, and Oberlin led the nation. 

These items emphasize the fact 
that early Oberlin had struggles with- 
in herself over her own internal 
structure and behavior as well as with 
problems of a more material nature. 
It is to her everlasting glory that the 
internal struggles resulted in a fierce 
and continuing devotion to the 
causes of freedom and justice. 

There were, of course, also prob- 
lems in community and general pub- 
lic relations to be faced. Artemus 
Ward is credited with the cruel and 
presently wholly unacceptable joke 
that “. . . on rainy dase white people 
can’t find their way threw the streets 
without the gas is lit, ther bein such 
a numerosity of cullerd pussons in 
the town.” This brand of humor al- 
though it earned money for Mr. 
Ward, certainly did nothing to create 
a wholesome attitude toward the col- 
ony and Institute, 

By 1866 it was reported that “The 
number of ladies of color in the 
(New Ladies’) Hall during the spring 
was six—the past term eight—and 
seven names are registered for the 
coming term. We have as yet rejected 
no application in that direction, nor 
would we, if We honorably could, be 
without the representation of our 
colored students. These ladies have 
been seated by the side of white 
ladies, and if it so happened, opposite 
white young men.” (In 1866, young 
men and young women took their 
meals in the same dining halls, but 
not on the same sides of the tables.) 
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Earlier, in 1850, Lucy Stanton, a 
Negro girl, had been elected presi- 
dent of the Young Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, and presided at the annual ex- 
hibition of that society. When she 
was graduated from the Ladies’ De- 
partment a few days later, she read 
her essay “A Plea for the Oppressed” 
with such effect that the customary 
prohibition of clapping was disre- 
garded in a burst of applause as she 
finished. Later she was the first Negro 
to teach at Oberlin—in the prepara- 
tory department, In 1845, William C. 
Whitehorne, a Negro student from 
Jamaica, delivered his commence- 
ment oration “Intellectual Conflict” 
to similar applause in a manner 
which “would have done honor to 
any young man of any complexion in 
any college in any lands.” 

On the other hand, in 1866, it was 
admitted that there “is occasionally 
a manifestation of prejudice against 
color,” while in 1846, it was reported 
that at least one preparatory student 
objected to being called “Brother” by 
a Negro student. 


PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE 


In 1851, the Reverend Henry Cow- 
les stated semi-officially the policy of 
the College (at that time) with re- 
gard to the association of the two 
races at the College. He wrote in 
answer to a query from a prospective 
student: 

The white and colored students as- 
sociate together in this college very 
much as they choose. Our doctrine is 
that mind and heart, not color make the 
man and woman too. We hold that 
neither men or women are much the 
better or much the worse for their skin. 
Our great business here is to educate 
mind and heart, and we should deem 
ourselves to have small cause to be 
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proud of our success if we should fail 
to eradicate, in no long time, the notion 
that nature had made any such differ- 
ence between the colored and white 
classes that it would be wrong for either 
to associate with the other as beings of 
a common origin and a common nature. 
We believe in treating men according to 
their intrinsic merits—not according to 
distinctions over which they have no 
control. If you are a young gentleman 
of color, you may expect to be treated 
according to your real merit; and if 
white, you need not expect to fare 
better than this. 

So it was that in times when such 
attitudes and actions were least pop- 
ular, Oberlin College, its faculties 
and students, has held fast to the 
principles of justice and fair play in 
the field of human relations. Henry 
Cowles, in refusing to set forth any 
discriminatory policy in regard to 
Negro students, and in declaring for 
justice nearly a century ago, accur- 
ately described the position of the 
College even today. Negroes do not 
occupy a special position in our stu- 
dent body or faculty—-they are 
neither lionized nor penalized. We 
have no desire to penalize, and we 
have come to believe that special 
favors and pampering may them- 
selves discourage the full flowering of 
any youth. Honors and successes 
achieved under specially favorable 
conditions seem to the recipient and 
achiever a little less full, a little less 
satisfying, less complete than those 
won in fair competition or as a result 
of his own efforts. 

Before emancipation Oberlin edu- 
cated more Negroes than all the other 
colleges put together. But the num- 
bers given instruction in those early 
days are not the principal source of 
satisfaction to the Oberlin family. 
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The prominent role of Oberlin grad- 


uates in the founding of many of the 
leading colleges of the South is a 
matter of greater pride, although the 
development of the specific connec- 
tions would require treatment in a 
separate article. 


ILLUSTRIOUS NEGROES 


Oberlin’s roster of students has 
included a number of illustrious Ne- 
groes and many others whose contri- 
butions through lives of service and 
human concern have been inestimable 
in their communities. Among the 
notables have been George B. Vash- 
on, class of 1844, and Mary Jane 
Patterson, class of 1862, but the list 
proceeds through the years to How- 
ard Thurman and others in more re- 
cent times. Only last year Oberlin 
awarded an Alumni Certificate of 
Distinguished Service to the Rever- 
end Gardner C. Taylor. Still more 
recently we were pleased to note the 
additiona] public honors that have 
come to our former student, Clar- 
ence Cameron White, the composer, 
and to our young graduates Natalie 
Hinderas, pianist, and Carl Rowan, 
journalist and author. 

In recent times Oberlin has con- 
ferred honorary degrees on William 
Grant Still, Lester Granger, and 
Ralphe Bunche and is honored in 
turn to have Mr. Bunche as an active 
member of its Board of Trustees. 
She has at long last a professor (of 
mathematics) who is a Negro, Wade 
Ellis, and earnestly seeks others who 
can make significant contributions to 
her activities. 

As members of the Red Cross Mis- 
sion to North Africa and Europe 
during World War II, Mrs. Stevenson 
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and I met and worked with Mr. Wal- 
ter White and other Negro leaders. 
We also saw and tried to understand 
(and hence to be in a position to 
correct) many undesirable situations. 
As a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunities in the Armed Services, 
I was associated with Messrs. Lester 
B. Granger of the Urban League and 
John H. Sengstacke of the Chicago 
Defender over a long period. I am 
proud of my participation in the work 
of that committee. I am convinced 
that its labors contributed to the con- 
tinuing correction of many undesir- 
able conditions in the Armed Serv- 
ices. I mention these things only to 
demonstrate an active and continu- 
ing interest in the field of human re- 
lations, aside from my association 
with a college that has had a remark- 
able record in this same area. 

I am aware that it is impossible 
for me to appreciate fully the posi- 
tion of “the Negro” in our general 
society, or to understand the special 
difficulties which he faces daily. I 
know that the unpleasant experiences 
which he is unable to avoid. I would 
have to strive mightily to witness or 
even hear recounted in a life time. I 
am grateful for the opportunities 
which I have had and still have to 
contribute to the alleviation of those 
difficulties and to the correction of 
the conditions in which they occur. 
I hope my readers will deem me 
qualified to add a few thoughts that 
have grown out of my experiences to 
date. 


GENERALIZATIONS FALSE 


I have put quotation marks around 
“the Negro” in the preceding para- 
graph because I do not believe there 
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is any such thing. We do not even 
have a universal criterion for deter- 
mining who is or who is not a Negro. 
Certainly almost any statement which 
tries to generalize about “the Negro” 
is fallacious. The ranges of abilities, 
ambitions, talents, drives, and other 
personality traits are so wide that 
they cannot in general be encompass- 
ed by any simple statement. 

In spite of these limitations, I have 
almost concluded that there is at 
least one general statement which 
does continue to be almost valid. It 
is that “the Negro” was excluded for 
such a long time from the main- 
stream of American life that he finds 
it difficult to consider himself as 
actively participating in the affairs 
of his community. Indeed he does 
belong to his own segregated organi- 
zations, and he does strive mightily 
to impose his influence and will upon 
them. But for a long time, except in 
a few of the metropolitan areas, he 
has not exercised the most precious, 
the most basic right of all rights in 
a democratic society—the right to 
vote. And he has not, until quite re- 
cently, sought to make his full poten- 
tial contribution to the welfare of his 
community. His prior exclusion has 
led him to assume the spectator’s role 
—of watching the action on the stage 
of life (or even being completely un- 
aware of it) without taking any part 
in it. 

I realize that the transition from 
the role of spectator to that of active 
participant is a delicate one, and that 
the first expressions are likely to 
appear belligerent and boisterous, and 
may sometimes be ridiculed by per- 
sons and groups unfriendly or them- 
selves belligerent. However, I firmly 
believe that the time has come for 
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“the Negro” to assume, willingly and 
intelligently, the full responsibilities 
of citizenship and active participation 
in the affairs of his community, from 
the local (block) to the international 
level. Consistent, persistent exercise 
of the right to vote is basic. If one is 
sufficiently aware of the problems of 
his community to cast a meaningful 
vote, then he cannot avoid an interest 
sufficiently intense to lead to his ac- 
tive contribution to the solution of 
those problems. 


INVITATION TO CONQUEST 


Finally, the appearance of weak- 
ness can often be an invitation to 
conquest. If “the Negro” appears 
weak or pretends to be weak and 
helpless (such pretended weakness 
has been a technique of survival) he 
may be pounced upon as a legitimate 
object of exploitation by those of the 
“strong” group who need some bol- 
stering of sagging egos. One can ex- 
pect the respect of others only to the 
degree to which he respects himself. 

I suppose that there are Negroes 
who have never had any pleasant or 
even neutral experience in which a 
white person figured directly. Conse- 
quently, we need not be surprised 
when a Negro concludes that an un- 
pleasant experience involving a white 
person is unpleasant because of pre- 
judice or discrimination. We often 
hear such complaints as “You know 
I won’t get the promotion... I’ma 
Negro.” Yet it is precisely this atti- 
tude which is likely to become most 
detrimental to the Negro, if it has 
not already become so. Holding such 
beliefs, Negroes can justify to them- 
selves and others any personal fail- 
ure, or even lack of ambition, or lack 
of effort. 
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Just as I insist that there is no stsch 
thing as “the Negro,” so do I insist 
that there is no such thing as “the 
White folks.” Now, I am aware that 
to many Negroes, there does seem to 
be a solid wall of resistance to certain 
types of activity. Tremendous and 
apparently unanimous social and 
other pressures can be brought to 
bear to keep “the Negro” in his 
place. He sometimes sees the pillars 
of the community openly flout the 
democratic principles so _ facilely| 
mouthed by our spiritual and tem- 
poral leaders. And no apparent pres- 
sures are broupght to bear to make 
such pillars of the community cease 
and desist. People who practice the 
rankest kinds of race discrimination 
are sometimes deacons in churches 
whose ministers loudly denounce 
such discrimination. 

Yet the fact is that “the White 
folks” are not unanimous in any of 
their attatudes any more than “the 
Negro” is. In our democratic society, | 
the behavior in all groups is influ- 
enced by the contributions of eve 
individual. When a Negro says he 
will not vote because “the White 
folks” are going to do what they want 
to do anyway, he is issuing a most 
scathing denunciation of himself. 
When he says his one vote won’t de 
termine the election, he is voicing 
his own rejection of the democratic 
principle that by virtue of the ballot, 
his will at the polls is just as impor- 
tant as that even of the President of 
his country, or the richest and eco- 
nomically most powerful. If he cries 
“prejudice, discrimination,” and fails 
to vote, he is rejecting perfect equal- | 
ity at the one place where it exists 
for all citizens. When he refuses to 

(Continued on page 445) 
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OPEN DRIVE—A drive for 500 new members was begun in June by the Duluth, 

Minnesota, branch. Mrs. George Dozier, seated at left, is membership chairman. 

She is assisted by Mrs. Emma Watts, seated at right, director. Others participat- 

ing in the campaign are, from left, the Rev. Mr. Hugh B. Fouke, pastor of the 

Endion Community Methodist church, a director; George W. Dozier, branch 
president; and Robert J. Simmons, branch secretary. 
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» branch NAACP YOUTH WORKERS—The Michigan state youth conference in session 


at Kalamazoo, Michigan, May 21-23, 1954. BOTTOM: NAACP national youth 
work committee members meeting in Dallas, Texas, at the 45th annual NAACP 
convention, to plan their fall program. 
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® How this South African author reacted 
to the Charleston, S. C., racial scene 


Alan Paton in 


Charleston 


By Ruby Cornwell! 


LAN PATON left us on Sat- 
A urday morning, and I felt 
as though a well known 

friend had left. Having him as our 
guest was a wonderful experience. 
You were so right; he is so easy and 
comfortable to know. I found my- 
seif talking to him as if I had known 
him a long time. He is so gentle and 
sincere; one gradually becomes aware 
of the quiet dynamics that make him 
great. At the moment we said good- 
bye to him, for some reason, I felt 
emotional; I certainly cannot explain 
it. But all at once I felt protective 
of him; slight and a little frail look- 
ing, a little worn from his constant 
travel, so very far from home and 





*Mrs. Cornwell of Charleston, S. C., 
wrote this as a letter to her friends, 
Judge and Mrs. J. Waties Waring, 
former Charlestonians now residing 
in New York City. Alan Stewart 
Paton, born in Pietermaritzburg, South 
Africa is the famous author of “Cry 
the Beloved Country” and “Too Late 
the Phalarope,” novels of South Afri- 
can life. 
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his loved ones, I felt that his task 
was too big. Africa is such a huge 
continent, and it seemed to me that 
he had taken it all on his slight 
shoulders — Africa and the whole 
problem of segregation. He is so 
sensitive and perceptive. I was a 
little amazed at how much he sensed 
about our situation here. I think he 
found answers to more than the 
questions he asked. 

I didn’t hear from him until 
Thursday night, and was surprised 
to know that he had been in the city 
since Wednesday night. However, I 
could understand that he would want 
to go to a quiet place where he 
could write before coming to us. He 
had already been to the Magnolia 
Garden, which was one place we had 
thought of taking him if he wished 
it. He said the one thing he wanted 
to do most was to visit a shipyard. 
I got busy on the telephone to see 
what could be done about that as I 
understood that it was not too easy 
to get into the Navy Yard without 
special permission. I got a friend, 
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Ellen Hoffman, to drive us there, not 
knowing whether we would get in 
or not. After waiting at the gate for 
soMe minutes, a policeman was as- 
signed to escort us over the place. 
He proved to be lacking in informa- 
tion and I knew the trip must have 
been disappointing to Mr. Paton. 


INTERESTING EXPERIENCE 


We asked about the Public Rela- 
tions office and the “escort” conde- 
scended to take us to that building, 
and Mr. Paton made the most of his 
opportunity. I think he must have 
gone to about five or six persons be- 
fore he found the right one. He 
came back to the car and told us 
that the Lt. Commander in charge 
there said that if he came back at 
3:30 he would take him over the 
place himself. We rushed back, had 
dinner, and then back to the Navy 
Yard by the appointed time. I 
thought perhaps he would get more 
information if he went alone with 
the Commander, and so we remained 
in the car. Irma Clement was with 
us this time. But in a few minutes 
Mr. Paton came back to say that the 
Commander would be glad to have 
us join them on the tour if we would. 
So, this time we really saw the Yard 
and all its departments. Getting out 
to visit the Recreation center, the 
Cafeteria, and even near enough ta 
see a submarine, which was what I 
most wanted to see. It was a very 
interesting experience and I think 
Mr, Paton was quite satisfied with 
his visit there. 

Later he told us that he asked 
the Commander if we might join 
them on the tour; saying that two 
ladies were with him, and to save 
any embarrassment, he thought he 
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should tell him that they were Ne- 
gores. The Commander was cer- 
tainly equal to the occasion; he came 
over and shook hands and introduced 
himself, opened doors for us and 
left nothing to be desired in cour- 
tesy. I think our party created quite 
a bit of interest and curiosity. Mr. 
Paton wondered if it was the first 
time such a thing had happened— 
a white man and two Negro women 
Visiting the place together. I thought 
that more than likely, it was. He 
Was quite sensitive to the amount 
of attention we were receiving— 
more so than I was, I think. 

He noticed, too, the attention he 
inspired in our neighbors when he 
arrived in the taxi at our door. I 
think that he thought there might be 
some “incident”. I have no reason 
to believe there was any hostile in- 
terest in his being here, for we have 
been on good terms with the people 
in this neighborhood ever since we 
have been here. I think they are 
accustomed now to all kinds of peo- 
ple coming to our house. 


NEIGHBORLY NEIGHBORS 


Two of my neighbors across the 
street have been over to call on me. 
One came to bring me flowers from 
her yard, the other came first to ask 
me to take a subscription to a maga- 
zine. She apologized for not having 
come to call before, “Mrs. Cornwell”. 
I took a subscription. Another time 
she came over to bring me a plant 
she had rooted for me, she said. 
She picked me up in her car one 
day as I was leaving school, and has 
been so interested in the fact that I 
am in school. I am taking time to 
mention this for I think it is rather 
significant. These are “little” people, 
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not the politicians, and I think these 
people would not resist integration. 
They have gone out of their way to 
show us they want to be friends. 
They are not people with whom I 
could share too many interests, but 
they are good neighbors. 

I certainly am ahead of my story. 
After we returned from the Navy 
Yard trin, we asked Mr. Paton where 
he would like to go. He thought he 
would enjoy just riding around chat- 
ting. We rode down to the Isle of 
Palms for a glimpse of the ocean— 
the same ocean he sees in South 
Africa. I had invited about two 
dozen people in to meet him that 
night. I had a grand rush getting 
things in readiness by 9, after hav- 
ing gallivanted all day. We did have 
a little quiet talk before the others 
came. The telephone kept ringing 
so much; in desperation, I took it 
off the hook, so that we could talk. 
Clement came for a few minutes and 
took him out for a very short time. 
The poor man had no supper and 
it was time for the guests to begin 
arriving, and so, I am ashamed to 
tell you, I fixed a sandwich and 
some ice cream for this famous man 
and fed him in the kitchen; Sure 
enough, the McFalls and a few 
others arrived before he had finished, 
so I was glad he had the privacy of 
the kitchen in which to finish his 
snack. 

We had a wonderful evening. Just 
cocktails and tiny sandwiches, which 
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I had a woman make and send out 
to me. They were pretty and color- 
ful, and with nuts, olives, pickles 
and little “nick-nacks” we managed 
to have a very nice evening. I took 
advantage of him and called on him 
to talk to us, informally about his 
work other than his writing. He is 
so modest and simple, and in his 
quiet tones held us all spellbound 
with his simple account of his work. 
After he spoke, I asked Leroy An- 
derson to play the recording of “Lost 
in the Stars” which he had brought 
over for me. It was a very dramatic 
finale for the evening. 

We felt so privileged, so very 
fortunate to touch hands for a mo- 


ment with this great man, this dedi- | 
cated man. Thank you for this great ¥ 


opportunity and this great honor. 

I think one thing that touches me 
is that he is giving up his writing 
to a great extent in order to do this 
other work which he feels such a 
compulsion to do, in spite of the 
fact that he resents it very much at 
times, he confessed. That is a very 
great sacrifice. 

Mr. Paton left some things which 
he asked me to send back to New 
York for him. We are sending them 
by express tomorrow, Wednesday. 
When you see him again, please, 
find out if he received them. As 
busy as he is, he may think to drop 
me a card, and I shall feel relieved 
when I know that they have ar- 
rived safely. 


BY TAKING OUT A $500 LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE NAACP 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 18 
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Tommy Sandford 
NAACP SHIPBOARD CAMPAIGNERS—These crew members of the S. S. 
United States are conducting an NAACP membership campaign aboard their 
ship. From left, Freddie Johnson, James Plater, Richard Gonsalves, Mickey Ward, 
Odrie Simpson, and James Hall. BOTTOM: Richard Gonsalves, officers pantry- 
man and secretary of NAACP membership committee; Freddie Johnson, waiter; 
Mickey Ward, bellboy; James Plater, waiter; Odrie Simpson, waiter; James Hall, 

steward. They are all members of the NAACP membership committee. 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, LINKS CONTRIBUTE $500 to the Fight for Free- 

dom Fund as part of the national program of the Links, Inc. From left, Mrs. 

Naomi Lattimore, treasurer, and Mrs. Geneva Bell, president of the Louisville 
chapter. 
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The American Negro 
In College 


1953-54 


HIS, the forty-third annual 
[ ssucatina number of The 

Crisis, sketches the Negro col- 
lege graduate for 1953-1954. Please 
bear in mind, however, that this is an 
outline—the picture is not complete. 
Many details which we would like to 
put in are omitted because we do not 
have them. As in the past years, we 
have had to depend upon volunteer 


) information, since we have no staff 


to make a complete survey. More- 
over, many schools did not return 
our questionnaires and more ard 
more of the racially mixed schools 
have given up the practice of keep- 
ing records by race. Furthermore, 
Howard University, the largest of the 
“Negro” institutions, is not included 
in this compilation. 

According to our information, 
there were 46,343 Negro students 
enrolled in Negro and mixed col- 
leges during the academic year 1953- 
1954. Of this number, 44,621 were 
enrolled in the various colored col- 
leges and 1,722 in racially mixed in- 
stitutions. 
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Of the racially mixed institutions 
reporting, Ohio State University had 
the largest enrollment of Negro stu- 
dents, 835. This is 100 more than 
the school reported last year. 

The questionnaires report a grand 
total of 6,139 graduates from all in- 
stitutions, This is 226 more than we 
reported last year. 

There were 5,666 bachelor degrees 
of various types, 335 masters, 16 
doctors of philosophy, 68 doctors 
of medicine, 37 doctors of dental 
surgery, 3 bachelors of science in 
pharmacy, 1 specialist in education, 
and 13 miscellaneous certificates and 
diplomas. 

Meharry Medical College enrolled 
444, and graduated 63 with the M.D. 
degree; 33 with the D.D.S.; 9 B.S.’s 
in nursing; 7 with certificates in 
clinical laboratory technology; 3 with 
certificates in dental technology; and 
3 with diplomas in dental hygiene. 

The Atlanta University School of 
Social Work, a graduate school, en- 
rolled 94 and graduated 22 with 
master’s degrees in social work. 





Southern University again heads 
the list in enrollment with 3,051 
students, 127 more than were en- 
rolled last year. The Agricultural and 
Technical College of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is second with 2,932 
students. Prairie View is third with 
2,627 and Virginia State College 
fourth with 2,215, 

Ranking graduates and statistics: 

Milous Lusk and Gladys Deberry 
were honor graduates at Lane. Six Lane 
seniors were chosen to appear in the 
1953-1954 edition of “Who’s Who in 
American Universities and Colleges.” 

Highest honor graduate at Fort Val- 
ley was Andrew Denson, a zoology 
major; Merline Devine, a mathematics 
major, won second honors. Barber- 
Scotia reports the following ranking 
students: Pauline McGill, Minnie Ro- 
berts, Josephine Steed, and Eva Willis, 
all magna cum laude. Augustus Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Edmae Delpit, and Jonnie 
Emery were summa cum laude grad- 
uates from Southern. 

Lucille Piggott was ranking student 
at A&T College, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Gladys Pearson at Prairie View; Mrs. 
Uarda Parnell at Virginia State; Corine 
McNeal at Tuskegee; William Webster 
at Morgan; Janie Belton at South Caro- 
lina State; Sandra Harris at Hampton; 
and James Densler at Savannah State. 

Pearl Moss was ranking graduate, 
summa cum laude, at Philander Smith; 
Dora Lee Scruggs and Pearl Johnson, 
summa cum laude, at Alabama A&M; 
Wilhelmina Newsome at Central State; 
James Reed, summa cum laude, at West 
Virginia State; Roosevelt Calbert at 
Jackson College; Mrs. Laura Roberts 
at Winston-Salem Teachers College: and 
Eugene Harris at Lincoln University 
(Mo.). 

James Edward Perry was summa cum 
laude in mathematics at Virginia Union 
University. Mr. Perry is a member of 
the Alpha Kappa Mu National Honor 
Society, the Beta Kappa Chi National 
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Honor Scientific Society, the recipient 
of the National Omega scholarship for 
1954, and president of the Campus Pan- 
Hellenic Council for 1954. He is also 
listed in “Who’s Who in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges” for 1954. 

Mary Hennessee, highest honor grad- 
uate of the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work, is a native of North 
Carolina. She received her B.A. degree 
in 1952 from North Carolina College 
at Durham and her Master of Social 
Work degree on June 7, 1954, from At- 
lanta University School of Social Work. 
She has accepted the position of Medi- 
cal Social Worker in the Social Serv- 
ice Department of Duke University in 
Durham, North Carolina, Her job re- 
sponsibilities will be casework services 
on the medical or surgical wards and 
instructing senior Medical students in 
social aspects of illness. 

She is the second Negro to be em- 
ployed in the Social Service Depart- 
ment of Duke University Hospital. The 
other Negro social worker, Harriette 
Amey, was the first to be employed by 
this hospital. 

Mrs. Phyllis Lawhorn was _ honor 
graduate at Allen; Frances Kelsey at 
Clark; Eugene Lennon at Johnson C. 
Smith; Mrs. Beulah Thompson at Hus- 
ton-Tillotson; and Charles Westbrooks 
at Morris Brown. 

Fisk reports the following magna 
cum laude graduates: Gwendolyn Jen- 
kins, Alice Adams, Howard Foster, Joan 
Blondell Murrell, Willena Torrence, and 
Evelyn Witherspoon. 

Gwendolyn Jenkins received the 
university president’s citation for high- 
est scholastic rank and outstanding cur- 
ricular activities; was a Freshman 
Scholar; Gabriel Scholar sophomore 
year as ranking freshman woman 1951- 
52; Sarah McKim Maloney scholarship 
in Music 1951-52; Dean’s List 1950- 


54; Jubilee Singers 1952-54; and “Who's 
Who Among College Students.” 

Alice Adams held a Four Year Uni- 
versity Scholarship; made Dean’s List 
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BARBARA JANE CASH, a white stu- 
dent at Broad Ripple High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is winner of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Scholarship Award of 


$1,000. The PDK is an_ honorary 

teachers organization, of which Mrs. 

Marion Bluitt of Washington, D.C., is 
Supreme Basileus. 


1950-54; elected to Delta chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa; and included in “Who’s 
Who Among College Students.” 

Howard Foster made the Dean’s List 
1950-54; the Jubilee Singers 1951-54; 
Beta Kappa Chi Scientific Society; and 
American Physics Association of Teach- 
ers 1952-54. 

Joan Blondell Murrell was a Fresh- 
man Scholar; made the Dean’s List 
1950-54; held Gabriel Scholarship 
sophomore year as second ranking 
woman student 1951-52; Sarah McKim 
Maloney Scholarship in Art 1951-52; 
and was exchange student for one 
semester to Pomona College 1952-53. 

Willena Torrence held a Freshman 
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Scholarship 1950-51; made Dean’s List 
1950-54; held the Sarah McKim Ma- 


loney Scholarship in Music 1951-52, 
and the Presser Music Scholarship 
1953-54. 


Evelyn Witherspoon held the Fresh- 
man Scholarship 1950-51 and made 
the Dean’s List 1950-54. 

Bishop College’s ranking students 
were Helen Green and James Shaw; at 
Dillard, Victoria Williams; at Fayette- 
ville State, Bertha Brinkley; at Alcorn, 
Mary Jones; at Benedict, Bernice 
Clowney; at Morehouse, Wendell San- 
ders; at Wiley, both summa cum laude, 
Frances McMillan and John Cart- 
wright; at Shaw, Mrs. Knight Chase; 
and at Albany State, Doretha Hall. 

Robert Harding and Leroy Garvin 
were ranking graduates at Kentucky 
State; Helen Williams at Morris Col- 
lege; Leah Swain at Knoxville; Dorothy 
Dixon at Bennett; Warren Bryant at 
Maryland State (Princess Anne); Mal- 
colm Amos at Cheyney State; and 
Annie Adams at Livingstone. 

Meharry reports the following honor 
graduates: Henry Cooper, Monrovia, 


Liberia, medicine; James Mayes, Waco, 
Texas, dentistry; Vanzola Clark, Hou- 
ston, Texas, nursing; Clarice Wills, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, clinical laboratory 
technology; James W. Hose, Jr., Mem- 





and Milous 
honor graduates from Lane 
College. 
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James Mayes 


Honors Cum laude Highest honrs D.D.S., Honors Highest honors 
Wiley Jarvis Christian Lincoln (Mo.) Meharry Bluefield ' 
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Robert Harding Leroy Garvin George Furcron Charles Jackson James Perry 
Highest honors Honors A.E A.B. Summa cum lau 
Kentucky State Kentucky State Oberlin Oberlin Va. Union [ 
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Duffy Clark Annie Adams Ethel Sleet Effie Burton Minnie Robert A 
Honors nursing llonors Honors llighest honors Magna cum las 

Meharry Livingstone Stowe Del. State Barber-Scot B 
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phis, Tennessee, Dental technology; and 


Elizabeth Lewis, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, dental hygiene. 

Honor graduates at Stowe were 
Evelyn Bigham, Loretta Bell, Ethel 


Sleet, and Benjamin Price; Helen Har- 
per at Lane; Arzolla Brown at Blue- 
field; Shirley Mathis and Elizabeth 
Reddy at Paine; Anita Smith at Talla- 
dega; Dolores Dean at Oakwood; Lula 
Smedley at Stillman; Bessie Kennedy at 
Butler; and Robbie Lee Williams, Ethel 
Grant, Elvira Lee, and Faye Parker at 
Jarvis Christian. 

Effie Burton graduated with honors at 
Delaware State (Dover); Doris Lee 
Griffin at Morristown Junior College; 
Gertrude Labon at Daniel Payne; Enoch 
Jones at American Baptist Theological 
Seminary; and Mrs. Carrie L. George 
at Gammon Theological Seminary. 

Mae Frances Williams and John 
Cartwright were Wiley’s highest rank- 
ing students in the class of ’54. Both are 
graduates of Phyllis high school of 
Houston, Texas. Mr. Cartwright was a 
religion major and is a member of 
Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity. Miss Mc- 
Millan was a chemistry major and is a 
member of the Delta Sigma Theta 
sorority. Lenora Berry, Alice Connor, 
Leonard Fisher, Mrs. Willa Gray, and 
Leroy Jackson were also honor grad- 
uates. 

James Jeffress, a Kansas City high 
school mathematics instructor, is the 
first Negro to earn the required credit 
for The University of Kansas degree 
of Specialist in Education. The degree, 
higher than a master’s degree but not 
on a par with the doctorate degree, was 
created at The University of Kansas in 
1950. It is earned after two years of 
graduate work with specialization in an 
area of education that will have direct 
application and use for the person in 
his educational job. 

Other degrees awarded by The Uni- 
versity of Kansas are as follows: Louise 
Agins, B.A. (psychology); Edward 
Blackwell, B.A. (chemistry); Preston 
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Clark, B.A. (zoology); Maria Fisher, 
B.A. (home economics); Benjamin 
Hammond, B.A. (bacteriology); Charles 


Taylot, B.A. (bacteriology); Benjamin 
Watson, B.A. (botany); Kenneth 
Rogers, B.S. (chemical engineering); 


Olga Nichols, Theola Mae Vaughn and 
Kathleen Wiley, B.S. (education); Thel- 
ma Hamilton, B. Mus. Ed. (vocal 
music); Donald Welton, M.A. (bacter- 
iology); Ollie Williamson, M.A. 
(botany); Rosetta Bacot, M.S. (educa- 
tion); Etta Wilkinson, M.S. Social 
Work; and Jesse Spearman, M.D. 

The University of Bridgeport (Con- 
necticut) awarded B.S. degrees in physi- 
cal education to Robert Lee and Alvin 
Clinscales. Simmons College awarded 
M.S. degrees to William Lott and Carol 
Matthew, and a B.S. degree to Lois 
Reeves. Smith College awarded three 
A.B. degrees: two in sociology to Viv- 
ian Chappella and Winona Nicholas 
(cum laude), and one in education to 
Elsie Nimmo. At Berea, T. A. Aderon- 
mu won an A.B. with a major in chem- 
istry and Jessie Mae Reasor an A.B. 
with a major in elementary education. 
Miss Reasor, coming from a junior col- 
lege, did well in her academic work, 
ranking above the median of her class. 
She distinguished herself in her student 
teaching and as a good citizen of the 
campus community. Berea is proud to 
name her as its first American Negro 
graduate since 1905. (After the Su- 
preme Court decision on the Day Law 
in 1904, Berea had no Negro graduates 
in 1904, but two in 1905 who finished 
their work elsewhere). 

Russell Williams received a B.D. de- 
gree from Union Theological Seminary. 
M. Moran Weston III received a Ph.D. 
degree from UTS in cooperation with 
Columbia University. 

Bowdoin awarded a B.A. degree to 
Ellis McKinney, Jr. Wesley Mayo and 
Ronald Singleton were awarded Doctor 
of Dental Medicine degrees by Tufts 
College, and Reginald Alleyne, Jr., re- 
ceived a B.S. in chemistry. Washington 
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Henry Cooper 
M.D., Honors 
Meharry 


Lula Smedley 
Honors 
Stillman 


James Densler 


Highest honors 
Savannah State 
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Anita Smith 
Highest honors 
Talladega 


Mary Jones 
Honors 
Alcorn 





Ethel Grant 
Cum laude 
Jarvis Christian 


Minervia Lewis 
Dent. Hyg 
Meharry 


Warren Bryant 
Honors 
Princess Anne 


Jonnie Emery 
Honors 
Southern U. 


Mrs. Edna Delpit 
Honors 


Southern U. 


Eva Willis 
Magna cum laude 
Barber-Scotia 


Jerry Foster 
Magna cum laude 
Fisk 


Clarice Will 
Honors 
Meharry 


Roosevelt Calber 
Highest honors 
Jackson 


Janie Belton 
Honors 
S.C. State 
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and Jefferson College awarded bachelor 
of arts’ degrees to Samuel Brooks, 
James Phillips, and William Rollins. 
Mary Williamson received an A.B. de- 
gree from Mount Holyoke and was also 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in February 
1954. 

James Merchant and Carl Walker, Jr., 
received an A.B. and B:S., respectively, 
from West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Robert Taylor and William Whitaker 
received B.A.’s from Depauw Univers- 
ity. Vernon Jordan, Jr., a DePauw 
student, won the Margaret Noble Lee 
Speech contest. Jordan’s subject was 
“The Negro in America.” Barbara Gil- 
liam received a Bachelor of Music de- 
gree from Briar Cliff; Sadie Phillips, a 
B.Sc. in home economics from The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Oscar De- 
Priest, III, and John Norman, doctor of 
medicine degrees from the Harvard 
Medical School. 

The Rev. Arthur L. Whitaker, min- 
ister of the Calvary Baptist Church at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, sends us the 
following item about Negroes at the 
Andover Newton Theological School 
at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 

Negroes who received degrees on 
May 24, 1954, were as follows: 

Rev. Percel O. Alston, of New York, 
received the combined degrees of B.D.- 
S.T.M. He is a graduate of Virginia 
Union University, 1950. His field of 
study for the master’s degree was social 
ethics; thesis: “The Socio-Religious Im- 
plications of the Primary Group.” 

Rev. Henry C. Brooks, Alexandria, 
Virginia, received the combined degrees 
of B.D.-S.T.M. He is a graduate of 
Storer College, 1950. His field of study 
for the master’s degree was pastoral 
psychology; thesis: “Psychotherapy with 
Young People.” 

Rev. Jack Clark, Barborville, Ken- 
tucky, pastor of the Messiah Baptist 
Church, Brockton, Mass., received the 
combined degrees of B.D.-S.T.M. He 
is a graduate of Morehouse College, 
1950. His field of study for the master’s 









degree was theology; thesis: “A Brief 
Study of Fear in the Gold-Man-Rela- 
tionship.” 

Rev. Arthur L. Whitaker, Malden, 
Massachusetts, pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, Haverhill, Mass., re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Sacred 
Theology (S.T.M.) in the field of pas- 
toral psychology. He is a graduate of 
Gordon College, 1949, and received the 
degrees of S.T.B. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1952. His thesis subject: “The 
Relationship Between Prejudice and 
Hate.” 

Andover Newton Theological School 
is a graduate Seminary with a total 
enrollment during the academic year, 
1953-54, of 206 students. It is the 
oldest Congregational and Baptist Sem- 
inary in America. 

During the summer quarter of 1953 
The Ohio State University awarded 
degrees to 17 Negroes in the graduate 
school; 1 in the college of arts and 
sciences; 4 in the college of commerce 
and administration; and 4 in the college 
of education; in the autumn quarter of 
1953 degrees were awarded 7 in the 
graduate school, 4 in the college of arts 
and sciences, 2 in the college of com- 
merce and administration, 5 in the col- 
lege of education, and 1 in the college 
of engineering. 

During the winter quarter of 1954, 
Ohio State graduated 4 from the grad- 
uate school, 4 from the college of arts 
and sciences, 3 from the college of 
education, and 1 from the college of 
medicine in nursing; during the spring 
quarter of 1954, 6 from the graduate 
school, 2 from the college of arts and 
sciences, 5 from the college of com- 
merce and administration, 2 from the 
college of dentistry, 15 from the col- 
lege of education, 2 from the college of 
medicine, and 2 from the college of 
pharmacy. 

Oberlin College awarded the follow- 
ing degrees: A.B., George Furcron and 
Charles Jackson, Jr.; B.D., Lewis Boh- 
ler, Jr., and Walter Plummer; A.M., 
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Le retta Bell _ Pearl oJhnson Dorothy Dixon Augustus Edwards Benjamin Price 
Honors lagna cum laude Highest honors Highest honors Honors 
Stowe Alabama A&M Bennett Southern U. Stowe 












Bessie Kennedy Elvira Lee Mrs. Jane Lawhorn Corine McNeal Joan Murrell 
Honors Cum laude Highest honors Highest honors Magna cum laude 
Butler college Jarvis Christian Allen Tuskegee Fisk 






Enoch Jones Pearl Moss Leah Swain Frances McMillan Frances Kelsey | 
Highest honors Honors | Highest honors Honors Highest honors |} 
Amer. Baptist Philander Smith Knoxville Wiley Clark 
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Mrs. Lucy Robinson and Jackie Vaughn 
III. In the Conservatory of Music, Mus. 
Ed.B. degrees to Annette Jones and 
Andra Spriggs, and a Mus. B. to 
Dolores Rae Miller. 

The following Oberlin students were 
honored: William Cline, Honor Scholar- 
ship; George Furcron, Howard Phil- 
lips, Frank Scholarship; Arnold Jones, 





Honor Scholarship; Delbert Dean Ma- 
son, Glen Gray Memorial Scholarship; 
and Obadiah Williamson, George F. 
Baker Scholarship. 

We give below a breakdown of other 
degrees and certificates conferred as 
well as statistics of enrollments and de- 
grees awarded by the schools answer- 
ing our questionnaire: 


a) 





Arthur Freeman 


ENTIRE FAMILY JOINS NAACP—The Rev. Mr. Horace G. Bell of Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, makes certain every year that each of the twenty-six members 

of his family is a member of the NAACP. Seated, from left, Mrs. Horace Bell, 

wife; Mrs. Mattie Williams, mother-in-law; Horace Bell. Standing, Henry W. 

Bell, Ella Bell Williams, sister-in-law; and T. M. Bell and Thomas M. Bell, 
husband and wife. 
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STATISTICS 


> ENROLLMENT 
we é 


“ 


Under- 








a i School Total Grad. Graduate Bachelors’ Masters’ 
y * Southern Univ. .... 3 351 BON eae 314 2 
, p A&T, Greensboro, N.C..... 2932 2518 414 273 65 
meairie: ViCW ..;................. 2627 2593 34 251 27 
Virginia State .................. 2215 2148 67 288 27 
Hoos, ee eee . 1959 1843 116 158 13 
Dent. Th ec Sosa s Ss 55 1872 172 S ebusiks 183 suena 
eharry S; Carotma State ............. 1571 1244 319 152 89 
| Pine Bluff A&M .............. 1261 W206) vevneses 208° — CS 
I 8h escola he 1207 EOF | sesanves 183 2 
UN oo vcaann 1116 W496 | eeseie 147 
Savannah State ................ 1107 RO”  asseeees 64 
Philander Smith .............. 1081 MBE loess 125 
Alabama A&M ................. 1071 BP gasaxtes 103 
Sentral State .................... 968 968 ais 148 
W. Virginia State .............. 949 926' sieht 98 
Virginia Union ................ 901 855 46 144 
Jackson College .............. 839 BSP. nasnsese 198 
Winston Salem ................ 811 > 134 
sencoin (Mo.) ................ 800 795 5 103 
a ak a ee 760 759 1 102 
ces costae | TO hsscase 93 
Johnson C. Smith ......... 726 726 oe 108 Sa 
EE eee . 726 665 61 78 25 
lmane Huston-Tillotson. ...... ss oe WR Sages : 126 
ne Bluff | Morris Brown .................. 648 648 scents 80 ya 
DEMIS © coscacsscsiess Recast 5 538 103 56 28 
. “a Ss 68 
Fayetteville .......... ce See O35 stews ,; 138 
icy gov sdkivessidscdvcece, . OORG 617 9 79 
Benedict .... See eee 589 575 14 104 
Morehouse ... : 585 580 5 65 
Wiley ... - 555 555 ' 94 
Shaw . ape eS. Se 545 9 111 
Albany State ............... 525 525 ya tote 83 
Kentucky State 20.00.00... 496 496 cheat a 
Morris (S.C.) ..... ue. Sa 448 ‘cease 42 
Meharry .............. ace |= 439 5 9 
AS | a | ae 60 
5 I 438 BI vanes 77 
’ Maryland State ................ 425 425 eet ew ‘seed 
: ae 410 410 acer, we 
ee Id Livingstone ...................... 410 ee, Ghee Ser. | Bo 
etteville oN a cuca, 400 WR > ncésce eee ee 
E CRISIS 
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ENROLLMENT (Continued) 


Under- 


School Total Grad. Graduate Bachelors’ Masters’ 





















Lane .... : - a2 cee. Lehi ; Si 

















Bluefield State ........ ; 304 Ms 8 | eg ma” Aged 
Paine ; 303 aoe me” + Ff hee 
Talladega . 302 Me ot tenes 
Oakwood a 250 250 an ee kA ates 
Stillman ... re eS 239 ne Me) he’ otescae 
Butler ........ gel Nm eae: a: 
Jarvis Christian 175 Sedan i. 26 canis 
Delaware State . 166 er me ge 
Morristown (Jr.) Si 130 RO | | eeeeegs a awhendes 
Daniel Payne .... ... 106 106 ——— Me. seooeets 
Atlanta U. Sch. . oe (Special) 
Social Work .... atl 94° 34 me cai 22 
American Baptist ............ 70 68 2 Bie, = oboe 
Gammon Theological 60 4 56 BOBS nt shee oe 
Total 44,621 41,530 1,326 5,559 299 


1 West Virginia State reports a total college enrollment of 949, no graduate students, 926 
undergraduate, but no explanation for the 23 which go to make up the total. 
* Meharry is a professional school, and the breakdown is given on page -418. 

8 Though the Atlanta Univ ersity School of Social Work is a graduate school, the 34 students 
listed as “special” are not “graduate” students. 


MIXED SCHOOLS 


ENROLLMENT 
Under- 

School Total Prof.Sch. Grad. Graduate Bachelors’ Masters’ 
Ohio State 835 40 614 181 53 22 
Univ. S. Calif. ee SO cM coe alec | tae 
U. Kansas .... 144 7 116 21 13 4 
U. Detroit . 98 17 72 Br es 
U. Omaha . 84 evake ees ms 5 2 
Oberlin .... 54 Saaase 44 10 7 2 
U. Bridgeport 50 Ssaaieaies 50 es oh, 
Rockhurst De sca 30 Sat me 
Simmons . ‘ 18 cee 11 7 1 2 
Smith 10 5 5 eee ae ae 
Berea 10 biota eae eines ete 
Union Theo. : 10 10 1 
Tufts .. ; ah 9 2 7 1 
Wash. & Jefferson Be) 8 Bis sehinee 
Aurora ee ats PLO Ae 7 ee ee 
Mt. Holyoke 7 5 2 tO Soe 
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School 


W. Va. Wesleyan 
Bates .... a 
Harvard Divinity 
Depauv ........ 
Briar Cliff ........ 
Harvard Medical 
Andover Newton 
Theo. School . 
Bowdoin Si 
Calif. Inst. of 


Technology .......... 


U. Nebraska ... 


Total 


Under- 
Total Prof.Sch. Grad. 


7 7 
6 ; 6 
6 3 1 
6 ' 6 
3 5 
5 5 
sec 3 
2 

. 1,722 89 997 


MIXED SCHOOLS 
ENROLLMENT (Continued) 





Graduate Bachelors’ Masters’ 


y 


2 
1 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Albert Cornelius Antoine 


Charles B. Bell 


Ames W. Chapman 


Richard H. Dunn 
Alvis A. Dunson 


Stewart B. Fulbright, Jr... 


Vivian F. Lewis . 


Clarence B. Owens . 


Gladys W. Royal 


Thomas E. Shockley ... 


Wingred Thomas ..... 
Earlie E. Thorpe ... 
John H. Wallace . 


M. Moran Weston III 
Howard Copeland Williams 


McDonald Williams 


*In cooperation with Columbia University. 


James A. Jeffress 


Ohio 


State 


University 


University of Notre Dame 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 

..... Ohio 
..... Ohio 
...Ohio 


ain 


act) Ohio 
..... Ohio 

... Ohio 
Ohio 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Union Theological 


Ohio 
Ohio 


SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION 


State 
State 


University 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Joseph Henry French .... 


Paul Maurice Jackson 
Jesse Spearman ... 
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vussseeeeee Ohio State 


ssuebee hs ct eacad Ohio 
Se intcech slats teceau Samah iat University 


State 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
Seminary* 
University 
University 


of Kansas 


University 
University 
of Kansas 
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DOCTOR OF MEDICINE (Continued) 












Oscar DePriest III 
John C. Norman 


Harvard Medical School 
Harvard Medical School 





DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 






























George W. Bradley Ohio State University 


William M. Stewart ........ scasatsevkue ..ssss-e.-Ohio State University 
DOCTOR OF DENTAL MEDICINE 
Wesley L. Mayo Seer wees Wi aakoasus cous oka. ; ..Tufts College 
Ronald Singleton oe, ‘ ss ........Lufts College 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 
Shirley Ann Gordon ... z Fe ated ; Ohio State University 
Elijah Larry James .. iyehies Ohio State University 
James Strickland .... See ACR nce ieee : University of Kansas 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Doctor of Medicine See ats eerie a gee ee ae ene 63 
Doctor of Dental Surgery p Se cena scene one 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing . Pen es arene, a 
Certificate in Clinical Laboratory Technology . ie chasbicstarseeveteccatvctacy ae 
Certificate in Dental Technology . ; as 3 
Diploma in Dental Hygiene 3 
Total aks covecsphecs Ae 
HONORARY DEGREES 
Number 
School Degree Conferred 
Livingstone ae ececeahivesacee Doctor of Divinity ae 
Bachelor of Divinity ........................ 2 
eaters ork oes sas teaseseeetisersesceceals Doctor of Laws . ibcotad “ae 
Fayetteville State Teachers spetccetincuste Bachelor of Science 
in Education ...... 1 
Knoxville ......... siuctcs taste ncaa bicecsodl Doctor of Divinity 1 
BR DWE 2... cccasycesssceveckoosnssas 1 
Morgan State ............. vssess-ee-0Ctor of Laws . Saree kisncs oheeia ta 
Morris Brown Pe ee ee 
Doctor of Divinity Sencgeecnssreon 1 
ON oo PT ici ccncbaceauores SONATA PRIN oociciviiccdeadesvccstsescecsete 
BE te re er 2 
NE fe eo tet ics hon Sai sesiwicoel Pe a a a 3 
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HONORARY DEGREES (Continued) 


Number 
School Degree Conferred 

Johnson C. Smith Bachelor of Divinity ... 2 
Doctor of Science ............ 1 

MCN CE EWG oo oieieccscdccisisseccccctae 2 

Hampton Institute sassseroustacsepesres ORR On arte Ad Bundum:. .......::..... 3 
W. Virginia State ..................................Doetor of Humanities ............. 1 
Doctor of Letters. ......:...:..000...: 1 

UOMOE OYIIO acess onsen cscasaesoase)<kacenterspove MN MM MERI cnc cows sncce stv chun 2 
Virginia State phiceras causesaiteetoie Certificate of Merit ...... Reka 1 
DROP I aos, Sosscaceascsansnveokooss 1 

Doctor of Pedagogy .............::....009 1 

Greensboro ART. ....:...5..5......céccccsesoces RIE OE BNI 6258 css s kits ivnccdes venice 1 
NEUEN snc. sss acedsabcecdessccae DOCU OE OI is ose oss cick cdesiverevnde 1 
Gammon Theological Seminary ..........Doctor of Divinity ...........0..0....0... 2 
BI nics Fas canada vac tecavatcabuctscocsisestadsiinckiteacs Doctor OF Divinity <q... ....:<...cescssese0s 1 
MN OE URI accion cos -afsicsesseaccocaves 1 

BE i crsgh sc cuuaseeevh rete worth ante a at |) 1 
NNNEARY “RINNE ones vsnccsaiccnaibussoncctacs Doctor of Divinity ..........0:...:.....000 iz 
Doctor of Humane Letters ............ 1 

MUMMERS oo. oc cis coldecasnacttsevapactertoe Doctor of Humanities .................... 1 
Noid Sacer ek cece ais 46 


Grand total of graduates, including all degrees both earned and honorary, 





as well as miscellaneous diplomas and certificates .....5..0.0.0000.000000.00.. 6,110 
Daniel Spriggs Clarence Lenon Rowan Sanders Mrs. Uarda Parnel 
Mus, Ed. B. Magna cum laude Highest honors Highest honors 
Oberlin Johnson C. Smith Morehouse Virginia State 
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Charles Westbrooks Alice Adams Malcolm Amos Nathalie Jenkins P. Maybrook 
Honors Magna cum laude Honors Summa cum laude Magna cum laude 
Morris Brown Fisk Cheyney Fisk Barber-Scotia 














James Reed Doretha Hall W. Newsome Helen Harp Josephine Steed 4 
Highest honors _Honors Honors Honors Magna cum laude 
W. Va. State Albany State Central State Lane Barber-Scotia 





Wy a’ 


( 
Bernice Clowney Mary Hennessee Dolores Miller Richard Webster C. Brinkley oe 
J 


Highest honors M.S. W. Mus. B. Honors Honors 
Benedict Atlanta U. Oberlin Morgan State Fayetteville 


as 
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45th Annual 


NAACP Conference 


ee E have passed, in this 
year 1954, a milestone 
of social advance in the 


United States. The social and poli- 
tical maturity of our people evi- 
denced by the reception given the 
recent Supreme Court decision is of 
great significance to our nation and 
to the cause of freedom in the 
world.” 

The above paragraph is part of 
the greeting from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to the 45th annual 
convention of the NAACP which 
opened in the Good Street Baptist 
church in Dallas, Texas, on Tues- 
day, June 29. 

Then President Eisenhower added: 

“Times call for continued demon- 
stration of that maturity. We must 
have patience without compromise 
of principles. We must have under- 
standing without disregard for dif- 
ferences of opinion which actually 
exist. We must have continued so- 
cial progress, calmly but persistently 
made, so that We may prove without 
doubt to all the world that our na- 
tion and our people are truly dedi- 
cated to liberty and justice for all.” 

“Uppermost in the thinking of all 
of us gathered here,” explained Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias in his keynote 
address, “is that precedent-breaking, 
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history-making ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
on May 17, 1954, outlawing segre- 
gation in the public schools of our 
country. And wel] might it engage 
our thinking and stir our emotions, 
for it ranks in importance with the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Federal Constitution with its amend- 
ments, and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation... .” 

In closing, the NAACP board 
chairman urged the assembled dele- 
gates to “make plans worthy of our 
stature as an organization, remem- 
bering that nothing can prevent us 
from realizing our goal if we con- 
sult our faith rather than our fears.” 

Councilman Richardson welcomed 
the conference on behalf of Mayor 
Thornton and the city of Dallas and 
Rev. Mr. C. A. Walker on behalf of 
the Dallas branch. The musica] pro- 
gram for the opening night con- 
sisted of an organ recital by Viola 
Dixon, and singing by Theodore 
Mitchell, tenor; Lawrence Wright, 


baritone; and the Dallas Interracial 
Art League, Jane Marshall, director. 

The Wednesday morning meeting 
was a business meeting with reports 
from conference committees. On 
Wednesday afternoon simultaneous 
workshops were held on the follow- 
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THE 39th SPINGARN MEDAL is presented to Dr. Theodore K. Lawless (left), 

noted Chicago dermatologist, by Dr. Buell Gallagher, president of the College 

of the City of New York, at the 45th annual NAACP convention in Dallas, 

Texas. The convention was attended by 766 delegates from 40 states and ithe 
District of Columba. 
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ing topics: “Use of political tech- 
niques in the freedom campaign,” 
with Kelly M. Alexander of Char- 
lotte, N. C., as chairman. Discussion 
of action on a nomination was led 
by Rev. Mr. J. Harold Jones of De- 
light, Arkansas; increasing registra- 
tion among southern voters by W. 
C. Patton of Birmingham, Alabama; 
and desegregation by presidential 
order and the legislative records of 
1954 candidates, by Clarence Mit- 
chell of the NAACP Washington 
Bureau. 


SECOND TOPIC 


The second topic was “Eliminat- 
ing discrimination in employment,” 
with Ernest Calloway of St. Louis, 
Missouri, as chairman. Herbert Hill 
of New York City and Myles Ste- 
vens of Kansas City, Kansas, were 
discussion leaders. The subtopics 


were using the labor union to open 


new job opportunities, Leonard 
Woodcock of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; how to use state and municipal 
FEPC laws and the government con- 
tract compliance committee, Milo 
Manley of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Elwood McKenney of 
Boston, Massachusetts; and the fight 
for jobs in the new industrial South, 
John Hope II of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Combatting restrictions in hos- 
pitals and health education, W. Bar- 
bee Durham, chairman, Columbus, 
Ohio, was the third topic. The dis- 
cussion leaders were Dr. George 
Flemmings of Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Dr. W. Montague Cobb of 
Washington, D.C. 

The dinner meeting of the na- 
tional board of directors was held at 
5:30 P.M. in the Moorland YMCA. 
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James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, was main speaker at 
the Wednesday night mass meeting. 

Mr. Carey said that the “CIO is 
proud to have been associated with 
the NAACP in the struggle” against 
school segregation laws. He said the 
NAACP has taken the leadership in 
forging the law into an instrument 
of social precision to accomplish 
these objectives. “You have devel- 
oped a sharp and polished tool. This 
tool is showing the world how to ac- 
complish a legal revolution without 
bloodshed.” 

Noting that America’s free trade 
unions have been “a mighty force” 
in the progress towards strengthened 
democratic institution, Mr. Carey 
said that “most unions have now 
learned that their economic and 
moral position is strengthened under 
equal standards of pay, hiring, pro- 
motion and layoffs. Your program 
has helped us in this job.” 


CAREY SPEAKS 


Mr. Carey’s address was followed 
by that of NAACP special counsel 
Thurgood Marshall. Mr. Marshall, 
commenting upon the Supreme 
Court decision in the school cases, 
said “the law of the land has been 
made clear.” Compulsory racial seg- 
regation is not only immoral, but it 
is also illegal and un-American. “It 
means that if the law of the land is 
followed in good faith, every Ameri- 
can can now move about in his 
community without the threat of be- 
ing penalized by racial segregation 
statutes. It means that good Ameri- 
cans can decide for themselves 
whether they want to or do not 
want to associate with other Ameri- 
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cans. It merely means that we are 
getting back to the bedrock of de- 
mocracy, the necessity for preserv- 
ing and protecting the equality of 
man.” 

Mr. Marshall said that “priority 
insofar as legal work is concerned 
will be in the fields of recreation, 
housing, and intrastate transporta- 
tion, with each region and each state 
determining which of the three will 
have top priority. This, in brief, is 
our legal program for the near fu- 
ture.” 

In closing Mr. Marshall thanked 
the churches, the labor unions, the 
Negro press, and all Americans who 
had given “unselfish devotion” to 
democracy. 

A dramatization, “Fire of Free- 
dom,” under the direction of Elsie 
Gibbs of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
was also presented Wednesday night. 
The musical program consisted of 
Janice Henry, pianist; Mary Willie, 
soprano; the St. John Baptist Church 
Youth Choir, with Lena Lu Estell, 
director, and Vallie Jo Estell, ac- 
companist, 

The breakfast for ministers was 
held Thursday morning at eight. At 
nine-thirty there was discussion, un- 
der three headings, of the Supreme 
Court decision in the public school 
segregation cases. 

Mr. Marshall spoke on the legal 
meaning and implementation of the 
decision; Dr. Kenneth Clark of New 
York City told how desegregation 
has been worked out on the commu- 
nity and state levels; and Dr. George 
Mitchell of Atlanta talked about re- 
sources in and approaches to the 
southern white community. 

Mr. Marshall said that it is agreed 
that each community will try to get 
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their schools desegregated as soon 
as possible, and in no event later 
than September, 1955. Negotiations 
for desegregation, he said, must be 
restricted to how and when the 
school should be desegregated — 
there will be no compromise or ne- 
gotiation on the question of segre- 
gation. 


CLARK STUDY 


Dr. Clark said that his study re- 
vealed that within the past ten years 
there has been “a relentless and con- 
sistent trend toward desegregation in 
many areas of community life in- 
volving practically every social in- 
stitution.” Nor does he expect any 
violent reactions to desegregation, 
despite the ravings of certain south- 
ern politicians. Successful desegrega- 
tion depends, he says, upon an un- 
equivocal statement of policy by 
leaders with prestige, firm enforce- 
ment of the non-segregation policy, 
strong enforcement action against 
violators, refusal of authorities to 
tolerate evasion, and an appeal to 
recalcitrant individuals on the basis 
of their acceptance of brotherhood 
and the American tradition. 

Dr. Mitchell called attention to 
the small personnel working in the 
human relations field in the South. 
Yet much can be done through the 
use of voluntary workers and exist- 
ing social institutions such as the 
churches, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the NAACP and 
dedicated individuals. “Let every 
community,” he said, “acting first, 
perhaps through private citizens, 
then later through official school au- 
thorities, make up a plea simply for 
the education of children in the com- 
munity without regard to race. So 
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many children living in such and 
such a location, so many classrooms, 
so many buildings, so much trans- 
portation.” Then if prejudiced of- 
ficialdom oppose this plan, the pub- 
lic can see the price the community 
pays. 


AFTERNOON WORKSHOPS 


The Thursday afternoon work- 
shops were operated under the gen- 
eral topic of “Action Programs to 
Implement the Decision.” One work- 
shop, Mrs. L. C. Bates of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, chairman, discussed 
implementation for southern com- 
munities, with Robert Carter and 
Gloster Current, of the national of- 
fice, as discussion leaders. The con- 
sultants for this group were U. S. 
Tate of Dallas, Texas; Spottswood 
Robinson III of Richmond, Virginia; 
Daniel Byrd of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Mrs. Ruby Hurely of Birming- 
ham, Alabama; and Dr. Margaret 
Butcher of Washington, D.C. 

The other workshop, Billy Jones 
of East St. Louis, Illinois, chairman, 
discussed implementation for north- 
erm communities, with Franklin 
Williams of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, and Jack Greenberg of New 
York City as discussion leaders. The 
consultants were June Shagaloff of 
New York City; John Flamer of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark and Jawn Sandifer of 
New York City; Charles Shorter of 
Philadelphia; Arthur Johnson of De- 
troit, Michigan; and Mrs. R. P. 
Beshears of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The Friday morning meeting was 
a business session. In the afternoon 
there were simultaneous workshops 
discussing the following topics: Free- 
dom fund raising and membership 
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campaigns, Lucille Black of New 
York City, chairman. There were 
four sub-topics: organizing a large 
community for a successful mem- 
bership campaign, with Bernard 
Brown of St. Louis, Missouri, intro- 
ducing the topic; problems of small 
communities in conducting member- 
ship and fund raising campaigns, 
John Flamer, Philadelphia; enlisting 
community support through the 
churches for membership campaigns, 
Mrs. Miley O. Williamson, Dayton, 
Ohio; and planning and conducting 
the sale of holiday seals. 

Topic two was the freedom cam- 
paign for unsegregated housing, Mrs. 
City, chairman. There were three 
sub-topics: problems in public hous- 
ing, with Mrs. Cora Patton of Chi- 
cago and Jefferson Beaver of San 
Francisco introducing the topic; 
slum clearance and urban develop- 
ment, Mrs. Valla Abbington of St. 
Louis; and avenues to non-segregated 
private housing, Madison Jones, New 
York City. 

Teamwork with the churches for 
freedom was topic three, with Rev. 
Mr. A. O. Wilson of Columbus, 
Georgia, chairman. The three sub- 
topics were role of the church in im- 
plementing the supreme court deci- 
sion, Rev. Mr. Hamilton Boswell, 
San Franciscc; support for the local 
NAACP program, Rev. Mr. Julian 
Taylor, Ansonia, Connecticut; and 
cooperation in membership and 
fund-raising campaigns, Rev. Mr. 
Anderson Davis of Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

Number four was a special sem- 
inar, primarily for fraternal dele- 
gates from trade unions, on ways 
and means of supporting the 
NAACP program. At 8:30 P.M. 
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there was a dinner for fraternal dele- 
gates from trade unions held in the 
Moorland YMCA. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Friday night was “Spingarn Medal 
Night.” Dr. Buell Gallagher, presi- 
dent of New York City College, de- 
livered the address presenting the 
39th Spingarn Medal. 

Dr. Gallagher said that “the honor 
of being chosen to present the Spin- 
garn Medal is one which any Ameri- 
can citizen would gladly welcome.” 
He also said that he has known Dr. 
Lawless, the recipient of the Medal, 
for nearly twenty-five years. 

Before he read the citation, Dr. 
Gallagher explained the purpose of 
the Spingarn Medal. He also said 
that “nowhere else and at no time 
before in human history has a whole 
group of people advanced from 
bondage and thralldom to the begin- 
nings of first class citizenship in so 
short a time or with such relative 
success. . . . In honoring the recipi- 
ent of the Spingarn Medal tonight, 
we are also indirectly honoring the 
American Way of life which, 
through democratic and peaceful 
means, is achieving one of the ma- 
jor social revolutions of all time.” 

“Fifteen years ago I wrote a book 
on the American Caste system. In 
preparation for that book, I read 
more than a thousand books written 
by other men and upwards of two 
thousand articles in professional, 
scientific, and popular journals. As 
far as I can now recall, while a 
great many of these writers back in 
the thirties insisted that racial seg- 
regation ought to be done away 
with, not one of them confidently 
and without qualification asserted 
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that it would be done away with in 
our life time. And now, fifteen years 
later, largely through the work of 
the NAACP, backing the gallant 
men and women who courageously 
brought their legal suits to court, 
segregation in the nation’s schools is 
outlawed. This, I submit, is a ma- 
jor revolution in the basic customs 
and habits of an entire nation, 
achieved in so short a time as to be 
almost miraculous—no matter how 
long the weary years have seemed to 
those of us who continued to hope 
and to labor for the coming days of 
freedom and equality.” 


LAWLESS CITATION 


The citation to Dr. Lawless reads: 

“As physician, educator and phil- 
anthropist, Theodore Kenneth Law- 
less has made notable contributions 
to the health, enlightenment and 
weltare of his fellow citizens of all 
races, faiths and classes. Recognized 
at home and abroad as one of the 
world’s leading dermatologists, Dr. 
Lawless has, through his extensive 
research and experiments, enlarged 
the area of scientific knowledge in 
his chosen field. He has developed 
new and efficacious cures in cases 
of rare and baffling skin diseases. 

“As a teacher of youth at the 
Medical College of Northwestern 
University, he has shared his knowl- 
edge with and passed on his skills to 
oncoming generations of medical 
men and women. In addition to this 
teaching, he has been a regular lec- 
turer at clinics in all parts of the 
country and also serves as a mem- 
ber of the boards of trustees of four 
southern colleges. 

“His philanthropies have been nu- 
merous but unpublicized and include 
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DR. RALPH BUNCHE (right) is greeted at the Dallas, Texas, airport as he 

arrives to address closing session of 45th annual NAACP convention. From left, 

Rev. Ernest Estell, Jr., pastor of the St. John Baptist church in Dallas and chair- 

man of the Dallas convention committee, and Walter White (center), NAACP 
executive secretary. 


aid to needy students and others, 
consistently low fees for highly spe- 
cialized services, and _ substantial 
gifts to charitable and educational 
institutions and organizations. 

“In recognition of his priceless 
contributions to his special field over 
the years, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People is proud to present to Dr. 
Lawless this 39th Spingarn Medal, 
awarded annually to a Negro Ameri- 
can for distinguished achievements.” 
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In his address of acceptance, Dr. 
Lawless said, among other things, “I 
regard it as a great personal priv- 
ilege to be a part of these impressive 
ceremonies here this evening. To 
have been chosen as a recipient of 
this high honor by the NAACP is 


the realization of an ambition 
dreamed by many but realized by 
few.” 

“It is implicit,’ he added, “in the 
concept of human welfare that all of 
the essential rights must apply 
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equally to all human beings every- 
where, without regard for race or 
color, sex, language, religion or na- 
tionality. We are well aware that our 
own Bill of Rights has never been 
fully applied in the United States. 
There are still wide areas in law and 
in social custom which effectively 
subvert the purpose and nullify the 
function of constitutional guarantees. 
It is especially in this field that the 
NAACP has functioned so effec- 
tively and in spite of our poor or 
weak financial support has produced 
results far beyond the normal ex- 
pectations. ...” 


BUNCHE ADDRESS 


The Saturday morning meeting 
was a business session. The annual 
mass meeting was held on Sunday, 
July 4, in the Dallas Sportatorium. 

Walter White and Dr. Ralph 
Bunche were the speakers. Mr. 
White said the 45th annual conven- 
tion was “beyond all question” the 
greatest annual convention in the 
history of the Association. 

Dr. Bunche said that he felt that 
“in this problem of relations between 
the races” we are approaching a 
stage “in which reason can begin to 
supplant emotion.” “In the field of 
race relations I believe there has 
been more progress in the last dec- 
ade than in all the years before.” 

In addition to President Eisen- 
hower, the 45th conference received 
greetings from Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, Senator Herbert 
Lehman (D) of New York, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Irving 
M. Ives (R) of New York, Walter 
Reuther, president of CIO; George 
Meany, president of AFL; Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D) of Minne- 
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sota, Amos Hall, president confer- 
ence of grand masters of Prince Hall 
Masons; Israel Goldstein, president 
American Jewish Congress; David 
McDonald, president United Steel- 
workers of America; Irving Engel, 
president American Jewish Commit- 
-e; Dr. C. L. Thomas, president 
National Dental Association; Mrs. 
Vivian Mason, national president 
National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc.; Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, na- 
tional president The Links, Inc.; 
Mrs. Irving Engel, national presi- 
dent National Council Jewish Wo- 
men; C. L. Townes, Sr., acting presi- 
dent National Negro Insurance As- 
sociation; and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Inc. 


SPINGARN GREETING 


NAACP president Arthur R. 
Spingarn, who was unable to be 
present, sent the following greeting: 

“T regret that I cannot be with 
you on this important occasion, at 
what promises to be the most im- 
portant annual convention in the 
history of the NAACP, as you dis- 
cuss ways and means of implement- 
ing the Supreme Court’s public 
school decision on the local level. 

“I think we must first of all re- 
joice in our decisive and _ historic 
victory in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 17. When the 
nine justices of the high court unani- 
mously ruled that segregation in 
public education is per se discrimina- 
tion and unconstitutional, the edict 
vindicated the uncompromising posi- 
tion of the NAACP on this import- 
ant issue—and at the same time 
marked a significant forward step in 
the growth of democracy in Amer- 
ica. This is a decision which un- 
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doubtedly will go down in the an- 
nals of history, law, sociology and 
education as one of the most signi- 
ficant ever issued by the Supreme 
Court. I think we should all feel 
gratified that it was the NAACP 
with its guiding hand and the bit- 
terly hard work of Thurgood Mar- 
shall and his associates that were re- 
sponsible for this great victory. 

“At the same time that we re- 
joice in this overwhelming victory 
for democracy, we must already 
turn our thoughts to the future and 
to the work which remains to be 
done to achieve full freedom for 
American Negro citizens by the cen- 
tennial of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Ahead of us during the next 
nine years are many, many hours of 


work and of planning for more 
work—and even some temporary 
setbacks—before we reach our 


emancipation goal. But I know we 
are all greatly encouraged by the 
school decision—so much so that we 
can move on with renewed strength, 
determined to let no obstacle in our 
path prove more than a temporary 
stumbling block. 

“The forces of reaction in the 
United States are many, and will be 
heard. But the forces for democracy 
are great and growing. Let us re- 
solve not to be deterred. Let us re- 
solve to work to the limit of our 
strength, gaining fresh strength from 
each new victory for democracy. 

“My best wishes go with you as 
you chart the work of the NAACP 
for the year ahead.” 


REPORT DINNER 


The Freedom Campaign Report 
Dinner of the conference, an even- 
ing of awards and reports on prog- 
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ress toward the 1954 goal of the 
Freedom Fund Campaign, was held 
in the Casa Linda Lodge on the out- 
skirts of Dallas on Thursday even- 
ing, July 1. 

The Thalheimer award winners, 
class 1, branches without paid per- 
sonnel, were Portland, Oregon, first 
prize $100; Paducah, Kentucky, sec- 
ond prize $50; Central Long Island, 
N. Y.; Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Washington, D.C., received honor- 
able mention with $25 each. 

Class 2, branches with paid per- 
sonnel, were Baltimore, Maryland, 
first prize $100; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, second prize $50. 

In class 3 awards, state confer- 
ences, first prize of $100 went to the 
Arkansas State Conference and the 
second prize of $25 went to the 
Indiana State Conference. 

The Ike Smalls’ award, established 
by Ike Smalls of Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1946 and presented at the annual 
convention to the branch which in 
the previous fiscal] year showed the 
largest percentage increase in mem- 
bership, went this year to the Lans- 
ing, Michigan, branch. 


YOUTH SESSIONS 


The youth sessions were held si- 
multaneously with the regular meet- 
ings. 

The growth and development of 
the youth and college program dur- 
ing the past ten years is indeed one 
of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Today more than 16,000 youth 
and young adults participate in the 
work of the NAACP through 254 
youth councils and college chapters 
scattered throughout the nation. 

On Tuesday there was a confer- 
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ence of youth and college advisors 
held during the morning and a con- 
ference of youth and college ad- 
visors during the afternoon. On 
Wednesday afternoon there was a 
pep rally and song festival directed 
by W. W. Law of Savannah, Geor- 
gia; a discussicn of the structure 
and objectives of the NAACP youth 
program, presided over by ycuth 
secretary Herbert Wright; and after 
3:30 P.M. there were concurrent 
workshops. 

These concurrent workshops in- 
cluded program planning for NAACP 
youth counci's, with Lemuel Tucker, 
Saginaw, Michigan, chairman, and 
Harry Burns of San Antonio, Texas, 
discussion leader; program planning 
for NAACP college chapters, with 
Louis Sharpe, Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, chairman, 
and Harold Johnson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as discussion leader; tech- 
niques in conducting successful 
membership and freedom fund cam- 
paigns for youth councils, with 
Fannie Clay, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
chairman, and Caroline Ward of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, as discus- 
sion leader; techniques in conduct- 
ing successful membership and free- 
dom fund campaigns for college 
chapters, with Perry Coppedge of 


Hampton Institute as chairman and 
Martin Scher of Yale as discussion 
leader; and leadership training for 
youth and college members, with 
Donald Simmons of Brandeis Uni- 
versity as chairman and Gloster Cur- 
rent of the national office as discus- 
sion leader. 

On Friday the afternoon program 
was devoted to youth and political 
action, with William Payne, chair- 
man, East Orange, New Jersey, and 
Clarence Mitchell of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau as_ discussion 
leader; public relations and com- 
munity education, with Betty Fon- 
taine, New York City, chairman, 
and Roy Wilkins as discussion lead- 
er; interorganization cooperation, 
with Carol Green, Norfolk, Virginia, 
chairman, and John Scott of New 
York City as discussion leader. John 
Luke of San Antonio, Texas, pre- 
sided over a summary of the youth 
conference later in the afternoon 
and from five to five-thirty there was 
a discussion of next steps in inte- 
gration, with board chairman Dr. 
Channing Tobias and executive sec- 
retary Walter White as speakers. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, has 
been chosen as site of the 46th an- 
nual NAACP convention. 


JOIN THE NAACP 


To help blast the roadblocks out of the path of progress 


and make the highway easier for your children. 


The NAACP 20 West 40th St. 


New York City 18 
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What the Branches 


Alabama: Mrs. Bertha Coakley Bailey 
of MONTGOMERY has become a life 
member of the Association. Mrs. Bailey, 
a native of New Albany, Indiana, was 
educated in the schools of her native 
city, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Northwestern, and the University of 
Buffalo. Most of her career has been 
devoted to teaching choral groups and 
church schools. She has also had con- 
siderable radio and stage experience, 
and is at present featured with her hus- 
band, James A. Bailey, on Station 
WRMaA in “Breakfast with the Baileys.” 


Alaska: Mrs, William McSmith, local 
realtor and charter member of the AN- 
CHORAGE branch, recently returned 
from Washington, D.C., where she had 
accompanied fifty-five Alaskans to pro- 
mote statehood for Alaska. Mrs. Mc 
Smith was the only Negro member of 
the group. 

The local branch entered a very im- 
pressive float in the annual American 
League parade on July 4. The float de- 
picted the recent NAACP victory in the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regation in the public schools. The past 
and the future were represented by a 
group of Negro children at one end and 
a mixed-group of white and Negro chil- 
dren at the other. 

The branch membership drive is now 
officially under way under the chairman- 
ship of George Talton. The goal is 500 
members and $5,000. 


California: One of the youngest and 
most progressive branches in the Asso- 
ciation is the one in ALAMEDA. The 
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Are Doing 





branch has already interested itself in 
the questionable firing of Negroes at the 
Alameda Naval Air Station, one of the 
largest in the country. 

The branch steering committee con- 
sists of John Ware, civic leader; Mrs. 
Dorothy Benson, club woman; Rev. 
Herbert Guice, pastor; Mrs. Mary Hoo- 
ver, club woman; Alexander Cleveland, 
church leader; Mrs. Irma Patrick, club 
woman; and Will Hoover, church leader. 

The PASADENA branch has success- 
fully challenged the segregative policies 
of the Pasadena Board of Education. 
Last September the branch challenged 
the local school board when it segre- 
gated the races in local schools. After 
a suit was filed and depositions taken, 
the school board requested an opinion 
on the legality of their policy from the 
Office of the Los Angeles County Coun- 
sel. On June 19, 1954, the County 
Counsel advised the school board that 
its segregative practices were illegal. Dr. 
I. B. English, former branch president, 
was plaintiff in the case and Charles B. 
Johnson, head of the branch legal re- 
dress committee, the attorney of record. 


Connecticut: The STAMFORD 
branch was host June 13 to the Con- 
necticut Conference to Combat Dis- 
crimination in Housing. Panel consult- 
ants were Edward Rutledge, racial re- 
lations officer of the U. S. Public Hous- 
ing Administration; Thomas Henry, 
supervisor of enforcement, Connecticut 
Civil Rights Commission; and Carl An- 
derson, manager Brookside-Rockview 
Projects, New Haven Housing Author- 
ity. 
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Illinois: We cull these items from 
Freedom’s Call, official organ of the 
CHICAGO branch: 

“Lionel Hampton, world famous or- 
chestra leader, musician, and virtuoso 
of the vibraphone stopped his fast music 
making to discuss NAACP’s Fight for 
Freedom while in Chicago. Maestro 
Hampton conferred with Chicago 
NAACP president Mrs. Cora M. Pat- 
ton, N. B. Andrews, chairman of Chi- 
cago NAACP finance committee, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Bell of the 
Chicago NAACP.” 

“The NAACP in a conference with 
Superintendent of Schools Willis, on 
the problem of securing proper integra- 
tion of Negro pupils in the Bright 
School, was assured by Dr. Willis that 
his office had already started actions to 
assure that Negro students would re- 
ceive equal treatment at the school.” 

Branch president Cora Patton was the 
speaker at a mass meeting at the Zion 
Baptist church in June. 

Kentucky: Attorney James A. Crum- 
lin, prominent Louisville attorney and 
president of the Kentucky State Con- 
ference of branches, succeeded in win- 
ning a light sentence for Archie Bonner, 
a young Negro originally charged with 
detaining a white woman, Mrs. Mary 
Garritson, against her will. The jury 
found Bonner guilty of assault and bat- 
tery, for which he was sentenced to one 
year in jail. Penalty for the crime with 
which Bonner was originally charged is 
from two to seven years in the peniten- 
tiary. The Paducah branch has already 
taken steps to have Bonner released on 
probation. 

Bonner, a man of good character and 
reputation, and a graduate of the West 
Kentucky Vocational Schoool, was in- 
dicted on January 1, 1954, for accosting 
Mrs. Mary Garritson as she walked 


along the road near her home just out- 
side the city on Hinkleville Road. Con- 
tention of the police was that Bonner 
forced Mrs. Garritson into the car. But 
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Bonner’s story was that Mrs. Garritson 
had accepted his offer to give her a 
lift to town. Testimony of the witnesses 
to the incident turned out under cross- 


examination to be both untrue and 
contradictory. 

Louisiana: The SHREVEPORT 
branch recently sponsored a_ public 


mass meeting at the Trinity Baptist 
church, with outstanding representa- 
tives from local business, civic, and re- 
ligious organizations present. Granville 
Smith, co-chairman of the membership 
drive and also an executive of the 
Benevolent Funeral Home, Inc., pre- 
sented a $100 check as first payment 
on a life membership for the Benevo- 
lent Funeral Home, Inc. 

“In Louisiana Only Ne- 
groes Die for Rape,” written by John 
E. Rousseau, editor of the Louisiana- 
edition of the Pittsburgh Courier, is a 
factual history issued by the NEW 
ORLEANS branch on administration of 
the rave law in that state as well as an 
up-to-the-minute report on recent cases 
which point up the glaring inconsistency 
of a law which exacts the death penalty 
only of Negroes. 

Massachusetts: The BOSTON branch 
celebrated the May 17 Supreme Court 
School decision with a Victory Rally 
held at the Peoples Baptist Church. At- 
torney Edward Brooke, Rabbi Cohon 
of Temple Sinai, and Dr. Olivia Stokes 
were the speakers. Kivie Kaplan, mem- 
ber of the branch executive committee 
and co-chairman of the National Life 
Membership Committee, explained to 
the audience the need for NAACP life 
members. 

To mark an important victory and 
to pledge their effort to make that vic- 
tory real throughout the nation, mem- 
bers of the SPRINGFIELD branch 
held a garden party on June 27. The 
party brought more than 400 branch 
members together in the garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Adams at 514 Union 
Street to build support for Springfield's 
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share in the Fight for Freedom. The 
local quota is $1,000. Among notables 
present at the party were Paul R. Ma- 
son, Ward 4 councilman; Mayor Brun- 
ton; Julian Steele, member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Parole Board; and Lt. Gov. 
Summer G. Whittier. 


New Jersey: The ELIZABETH 
branch held a meeting on May 16 at 
the Shiloh Baptist church at which 
Judge Hubert T. Delany of the New 
York City Domestic Relations Court 
was the principal speaker. Bravell M. 
Nesbitt, branch president, gave a $500 
life membership to the Association, 
which was the general meeting closing 
the membership drive. The member- 
ship report announced 822 members 
and $2481 in cash. This is a fifty per- 
cent increase over the *53 membership 
drive. 

The educational committee of the 
JERSEY CITY branch, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Nora O. Fant, con- 
ducted a successful oratorical contest 
on April 23. Subject of the contest was 
“The Work of the NAACP in its Fight 
for Intergration in Education.” Speak- 
ers were Betty Boyd, Francine Conwell, 
Beverly Miller, Patricia Ware, Roberta 
Wilson, and John Martin. The judges 
were Mary Helen Horden of Long 
Island University and Roy Peters, a 
worker at the Jersey City YMCA. 
John Martin won first prize; Patricia 
Ware, second; and Beverly Miller, third. 

Members of the educational com- 
mittee consist of Mrs. Font, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Booker, Mrs. Esther Cooke, Mrs. 
Helen Perry, Rev. E. F. Webb, and 
Joshua Licorish. 


New York: The membership com- 
mittee of the SYRACUSE branch, un- 
der Mrs. John Bars, has already 
cracked the goal of 150 set by the na- 
tional office and is now well on the 
way to its own goal of 300. A mem- 
bership tea held at Bethany Baptist 
church, Rev. Leo Murphy, pastor, 
netted sixteen new members and con- 
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tributions. This committee also held a 
dinner in April which brought in six 
new members and $31. 

New committee chairman, Doris 
Palmer, reports that youth memberships 
and participation are on the upswing. 
The group meets once a month at 
Hopp’s Memorial church, Rev. R. L. 
Calhoun, pastor. Rev. Calhoun has 
often made the church projector avail- 
able for film showings on science, avia- 
tion, recreation, personal adjustment, 
and equal opportunity in employment. 
The films were borrowed from General 
Electric Corporation, SCAD (William 
Walsh), and the State Department of 
Commerce. 

New housing committee co-chair- 
men, Rev. R. L. Calhoun and Bernard 
Kramer, are continuing the fine work 
started by Rev. James Massey. Rev. 
Calhoun has been instrumental in caus- 
ing a chenge to an “open to whites” 
policy in the much heralded local “all- 
Negro” housing development. Rev. Cal- 
houn had the backing of the Syracuse 
Ministers Alliance, and he also pointed 
out that the proposed all sales policy 
of “all-Negro” was in effect simply 
jim-crow in reverse. 

North Carolina: The North Carolina 
state conference of NAACP branches 
met in DURHAM in June and among 
its other activities adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, the NAACP has on May 
17, 1954, won a historic and laudable 
decision before the highest court of the 
land, the United States Supreme Court, 
in which Chief Justice Warren speaking 
for a unanimous bench of the Justices, 
forcefully and unequivocally declared 
segregation in Public Education to be 
unconstitutional and in violation of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution; 
and 


Whereas, many persons and groups 
of persons are now rushing to the fore- 
front in an effort to claim the credit 
for having provided the basis on the 
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local level for this historic pronounce- 
ment of the United States Supreme 
Court; and 

Whereas, because of this fact the 
record is about to be confused, and 
with the intent of avoiding this con- 
fusion and any further discrepancies in 
the record, we wish the following facts 
to be known in the City of Durham, in 
the State of North Carolina, and in 
These United States of America: 

That prior to April 27, 1933, at a 
time when the NAACP was deemed 
radical by all but its members and al- 
most subsersive by others and at a 
time when many Negroes avoided as- 
sociation with NAACP members and 
failed to support that organization be- 
cause of its militant approach to the 
race problem; and at a time when life 
and limb of NAACP members were 
threatened by mob violence, C. O. 
Pearson and Cecil A. McCoy, attorneys 
of Durham, together with the active aid 
and support of L. E. Austin, publisher 
of the Carolina Times, all being then 
members of the NAACP, and with the 
legal assistance of W. H. Hastie, now 


a Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, instituted the first 


educational suit engaged in by the 
NAACP, the purpose of which was to 
gain admittance of one Raymond Ho- 
cutt into the School of Pharmacy of the 
University of North Carolina; 

And Whereas, it is our belief that in 
time of victory, credit should be placed 
where credit is due, and it being our 
firm belief that to C. O. Parson, Cecil 
A. McCoy and L. E. Austin this credit 
is due; 

Now Therefore, Be It Resolved that 
we, here assembled, for the purpose of 
furthering and supporting the Fighting 
Fund for Freedom, publicly do recog- 
nize, commend, and acclaim the part 
played by these three men, products of 
our local community, in the inception 
of this long and difficult struggle for 
equal educational opportunities; and 

Be It Further Resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to each local 
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branch of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence of NAACP Branches, and to the 
National Office of the NAACP, with 
the request that the same be retained 
in their respective archives where all 
who care to look may see that when 
resolute men act with Christian Faith 
and courage in furtherance of a just 
cause, their efforts can be crowned with 
success in spite of all manner of vio- 
lent opposition and seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. This the 13th day 
of June 1954. 


Ohio: Marc Wilcher, a realtor and 
broker of AKRON, has taken out a 
$500 life membership in the Associa- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania: Applications for life 
membership in the NAACP continue to 
give impetus to the membership drive 
of the PHILADELPHIA branch. Two 
new subscriptions were recently re- 
ceived in the local branch office. Mak- 
ing partial payments of $100 each were 
the Citizens Republican Club of 15th 
and Lombard Streets, and Charles 
Chew, Jr., of Christian Street. Previ- 
ously William Collins, Sr., of 16th 
Street had paid $100 on his life mem- 
bership. Among other recent cortribu- 
tors to the campaign are Los Hermanos 
Club, $25; Whozits Club, $10; Frank 
Loescher, $10; Howell Brothers Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, $10; Mrs. Lovette 
Tharpe, $25; and the South Carolina 
Progressive Club, $5. 

The COLUMBIA AVENUE BUSI- 
NESSMEN of Philadelphia unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution applauding the 
NAACP for its achievements in fur- | 
thering interracial understanding. 

Text of the resolution, prompted by 
the recent Supreme Court decision and 
introduced by Atty. Joseph J. Cronin, 
forwarded to the branch is as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple achieved another and perhaps its 
greatest success in its quest for a more 
democratic America when on May 17, 
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1954, the United States Supreme Court 
unanimously ruled in favor of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People by outlawing segre- 
gation in our public school system; and 

“Whereas, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People has identified itself with worth- 
while community causes — nationally 
and in our city—to promote the cause 
of Brotherly Love and interracial prog- 
ress; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Columbia 
Avenue Business Men’s Association go 
on record extending its sincere wishes 
for the continued success of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and offers its moral 
support and recognition to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People’s democratic goals.” 

The Philadelphia branch is consider- 
ing ways of putting an end to the “un- 
ethical” sales tactics of some local 
realtors who are fostering segregation 



























by playing upon the fears and preju- 
dices of home owners where Negro 
families have moved in. When a Negro 
family moves into a_ neighborhood, 
these realtors try to frighten other 
whites into an exodus. 

A delegation of branch officials in 
June inquired into the charges of al- 
leged discrimination at the local Naval 
Base. 

Ten additional churches in Philadel- 
phia have lined up in support of the 
local branch membership drive for 12,- 
000 members: The New Central Bap- 
tist church, 22nd and Lombard, Rev. 
Augustus Habershaw; New Bethlehem 
Baptist, Rev. J. F. Scott; James Metho- 
dist, Rev. Henry Nichols; St. Barbabas, 
Rev. W. G. Thompson; Mt. Zion Meth- 
odist, Rev. R. B. Thompson; Reeve 
Memorial Presbyterian, Rev. George 
Ellison; Mt. Zion Baptist, Rev. C. 
Gregory; Vine Memorial Baptist, Rev. 
Leonard Carr; Faith Baptist, Rev. P. E. 
Evans; Tindley Temple Methodist, Rev. 
Noah Moore. 


ea ae i 


SCHOLARSHIP PRESENTATION—Mrs. Fayette Taylor, chairman of the edu- 


cational committee of the Boston branch, presents $200 Ball Scholarship to 
William Strickland, Boston Latin School graduate. Col. Larkland Hewitt, branch 
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president, stands at right, 
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@ A report on the life-membership drive 
as we go to press 


HE largest single gift to the 
NAACP from a Negro organ- 
zation was presented by the 
Links, Inc., in July, in the form of 
some fifty life memberships for the 
various local Links chapters. The 
presentation of checks totaling $26,- 
850, representing the life member- 
ship payments, was made by Mrs. 
Daisy Lampkin of Pittsburgh at the 
Links’ sixth annual assembly in Blue- 
field, West Virginia. Mrs. Lampkin 
is former program chairman of the 
Links and a board member of the 
National Association. 

In her capacity as program chair- 
man, Mrs. Lampkin had proposed 
to aid the Nationa] Association 
through purchase of life member- 
ships by local Links chapters. This 
proposal was unanimously adopted 
by the Links at their fourth annual 
assembly in San Francisco in 1952. 
Shortly afterwards, the Los Angeles 
chapter became the first Links unit 
to purchase a life membership. 

The contribution was accepted at 
Bluefield on behalf of the NAACP 
by Roy Wilkins, administrator, and 
Thurgood Marshall, special counsel. 
Others who participated in the pro- 
gram included President Stephen J. 
Wright of Bluefield State College, 
where the sessions were held, and 
Mrs. Bernice Hughes Martin, presi- 
dent of the Southern West Virginia 
chapter of the Links. 
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Our Life Members 


Among the additional 132 persons 
and organizations who made an ini- 
tial or full payment on a life mem- 
bership from January 1 to August | 
this year were a number of promin- 
ent Americans, several of them in- 
ternationally known. To the roster 
of life members were added the 
names of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Richard Rodgers, songwriter who 
composed the music for a score of 
Broadway productions including 
“Oklahoma” and “South Pacific”; 
Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, publisher of 
the liberal daily, The New York 
Post; and California Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight. An initia] life 
membership payment was made by 
James A. Michener, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author of Tales of the South 
Pacific and other works of fiction; 
Representative Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr.; Richard L. Simon, co- 
founder of the New York book pub- 
lishing house, Simon and Schuster; 
Actress Tallulah Bankhead; and 
Robert E. Sherwood, author of such 
noted plays as There Shall Be No 
Night and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Other new life members since the 
first of the year are Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, son of the famed potentate, 
Aga Khan; Mrs. Lillian M. Jackson, 
Baltimore, member NAACP Board 
of Directors and president of the 
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Baltimore branch and of the Mary- 
land state conference of branches; 
Kelly Alexander, Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the North Carolina 
state conference and board member; 
Richard Graves, Democratic candi- 
date for governor of California; At- 
torney Avrum K. Rifman, Balti- 
more; the Midnight Mystic Social 
Club, Mobile, Ala.; the late Judge 
Charles E. Toney, taken out by his 
widow, Mrs. Lily R. Toney, New 
York; Jean K. Green, Waban, Mass.; 
Louis Hellman, Boston; Clarence 
Adams, Dundalk, Md.; Edward R. 
Dudley, New York, national director 
of the Fight for freedom campaign; 
Presly Holiday, Washington, D. C.; 
the East Texas Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Medical, Denta] and Pharma- 
ceutical Association; Schroders Meat 
Products Company, Rochester, N. 
Y.; A. Maceo Smith, board member, 
Dallas, Tex.; taken out for him by 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity; Mrs. 
Mary F. Ashley, Des Moines, Ia.; 
the Falstaff Brewing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Bishop J. A. Hamlett, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Bishop Felix L. 
Lewis, Bakersfield, Calif.; Bishop W. 
Y. Bell, South Boston, Va., presid- 
ing bishop of the colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church; the Rev. I. H. 
Henderson, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Louis E. Martin, editor of the Chi- 
cago Defender; Dr. J. F. Evans, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Olivia Watkins 
Shaw, Kansas City, Mo.; Albert 
Maddox, Los Angeles; Dr. Albert 
I. Green, Waban, Mass.; the Missis- 
sippi Regional Council of Negro 
Leadership; the New York Amster- 
dam News Welfare Fund; Bravell 
M. Nesbitt, Elizabeth, N. J.; the 
Rev. Samuel N. McCain, Jr., Ha- 
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waii; Mrs. Wilbur Halyard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; William Sherrill, New 
York; George A. Beavers, Los An- 
geles; Robert L. Gibson, Roanoke, 
Va.; Dr. Maurice F. Rabb, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Charles G. Gomillion, 
Tuskegee, Ala.; and the New Jersey 
State Medical Association. 


INITIAL PAYMENTS 

Since January 1 an initial pay- 
ment on a life membership has been 
made by Dr. Channing H. Tobias, 
New York, chairman of the board 
of directors; John G. Lewis, Baton 
Rouge, La., board member and 
grand master of the Louisiana Prince 
Hall Masons; Thurgood Marshall, 
New York special counsel; Dr. Ben- 
jamin E. Mays, Atlanta, co-chairman 
of the Life Membership Campaign 
Committee and president of At- 
lanta’s Morehouse College; the Ar- 
kansas Teachers Association; Mrs. 
Joseph Kaplan, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; George R. Willis, Fresno, 
Calif.; Judge Thomas Dickens, New 
York; Bishop Edgar A. Love, Balti- 
more; Alphat Chi Sigma chapter of 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Mrs. Victoria Bourne- 
Vanneck of News Press Service, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar 
McLaurin, New York. 

Attorney Irving Marish, New 
York; Miss Rose Morgan, St. AIl- 
bans, N. Y.; Mrs. Rose Inez Gumbs, 
New York; Mrs. Ruby Johnson, 
New York; Mrs. Ruth Ellington 
James, New York, a staff members 
of the Fight for Freedom campaign; 
Theodore Berry, Cincinnati (O.) 
Councilman and member National 
NAACP board of directors; Abra- 
ham Goldhagen, Cincinnati; Mr. 
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and Mrs. George Gordon, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Thomas Johnson, Port- 
land, Ore.; Mrs. Margaret Smith, 
Cincinnati; Milton §. Kronheim, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter S. Hous- 
ton, Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
R. DeLuca, New York; Tiny Brad- 
shaw, Cincinnati; M. Stewart Thomp- 
son, Detroit; the E. B. Koonce Mor- 
tuary, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; the Loyal 
Buddies of Miami, Inc., Miami, Fla.; 
Bishop Felix L. Lewis, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; South Hoover Hospital, Los 
Angeles; James Lewis, Washington, 
D. C.; Fred L. Goldman, Kansas 
City, Mo.; the Rev. John W. Wil- 
liams, Kansas City, Mo.; 


MORE INITIAL PAYMENTS 


Mrs. Juanita Jewel Craft, Dallas, 
Tex.; Mrs. Dick Foster, Dallas; 
Barksdale Brown, Los Angeles; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Hill, Los Angeles; 
Dr. George Paine, Boston, Mass.; 
Morton S. Grossman, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Epsilon Tau Lambda chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
Hempstead, Tex.; the Rev. O. D. 
Dempsey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. G. 
W. Hawkins, Miami, Fla.; Dr. Bev- 
erly V. Baranco, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La.; George C. Gordon, Springfield, 
Mass.; Bondon Laboratories, Madi- 
son, Ark.; the Baptist Educational 
and Missionary Convention of South 
Carolina; the General State Baptist 
Association of Florida, Inc., Miami, 
Fla.; Dr. R. Stewart Randall, Wash- 


a subscriber’s name. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you change your address, please give us three weeks’ notice. It takes 
that long to “process” the change. Please give your old as well as your new 
address. We need your old address because our subscription fiiles are classified 
geographically by state and city, and without the old address we cannot locate 


ington, D. C.; Miss Golda Krolik, 
Detroit, Mich.; James Harvey, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; the Mississippi Den- 
tal Society; the Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of Mississippi; 

Dr. Joseph A. Berry, Tuskegee, 
Ala. and member of NAACP Board 
of Directors; Dr. Myra Logan, New 
York; Mrs. Rosemarie Gaines, New 
York; the Bower Bridge Club, Inc., 
New York; George G. Smith, Los 
Angeles; W. L. Stevens, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Poppy Cannon White, New 
York; Mill Olivia Stanford, New 
York; Clio Art Club, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Sergeant Joseph F. Laine, 
Louisviile, P. J. Taylor, Los Angeles; 
Paul R. Williams, Los Angeles; H. 
B. Law, Chicago; Junior Leaguers, 
Inc., Newark, N. J.; Lowell C. 
Moore, Los Angeles; Bernard L. 
Cohen, Brookline, Mass.; John T. 
Lane, Boston, Mass.; A. M. Hol- 
man, Chicago; the Rev. Arthur A. 
Peters, Los Angeles; the Rev. E. A. 
Anderson, Los Angeles; Mrs. Rich- 
ard J. Walsh, Parkasie, Pa.; Mrs. 
Flo Thornley, New York; Dr. Mal- 
vin Proctor, New York; Alfred 
Bloomingdale, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Leon B. Hainey, New York; Miss 
Bobbie Branche, New York; the 


North Carolina state conference of 
branches; Mrs. Charles G. Gomil- 
lion, Tuskegee, Ala.; the Tuskegee | 
(Ala.) Civil Association; and Iota 
Omega chapter of Omega Psi Phi, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Dr. Buell G, Gallagher, president 
of City College, delivered the com- 
mencement address to the 131 grad- 
uating medical students of the STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YoRK’s College 
of Medicine at New York City. Dr. 
George Edmund Haynes, chief con- 
sultant for Africa of the World’s 
Committee, YMCA, and lecturer at 
City College brough greetings from 
the Board of Trustees of the State 
University of New York. 


Dr. B. R. Brazeal, academic dean 
and professor of economics at 
MCREHOUSE COLLEGE, attended the 
First Quadrennial Convocation of 
Christian Colleges which met at Den- 
rison university in Granville, Ohio, 
June 20-24. Dr. Brazeal served as a 
resource leader for the Seminar. 

Dean Brazeal also attended con- 
current meetings of the Association 
of American Baptist Educational In- 
stitutions and was elecied vice-pres- 
ident of this body. 

The first group of scholarship 
awards totalling 35,115 was made to 
103 boys and girls in 24 states and 
the District of Columbia for the 
academic year 1954-1955 by the 
NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 
AND FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS, 
Inc., of New York -City, according 
to an anouncement of Dr. Robert 
C, Weaver, chairmaa of the agency’s 
board of trustees of the supplemen- 
tary scholarship fund, The students 
will enroll or are enrolled at 59 
different colleges and universities in 
19 states. The awards range from 
$100 to $400. 

Initiated in 1949 as a part of a 
program to increase opportunities 
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ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Rock Castle, Virginia 
(about 40 mi. west of Richmond) 
Founded 1899 


fully accredited 
boarding high school 
for girls 

rates reasonable 


Academic * General * Commercial 
for information write: 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Learning Located in the City 
of Columbia, the Heart of 
South Carolina 


he Following Degrees Are Conferred: 
A. B., B. S., B. Th. and B, D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-Educational Institute of Class “A” 

Rating 


MODERATE EXPENSES 


For further Information write 
J. A. BACOATS, PRES. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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IN ATLANTIC CITY 1's 
LIBERTY HOTEL 


1519 BALTIC AVE., 4-1184 
All rooms with private bath, telephone & 
radio. Fireproof. (Open all year.) 


Write us for free literature & rates 
Also our special Honeymoon Plan 


PIONEER 


Institute—Business College 


@ Secretarial 
Administrative — Legal — Executive — 
Stenographic — Medical 
@ Higher Accounting & 
Business Administration 
@ Accounting @ Finance @ Real Estate 
@ IBM Key Punch & Business Machines 
Day & Eve. classes. Korea vet- 


















eran approved. Employment °---— 
Assistance. Limited Dormitory 
Accommodations. P B ¢ 
627 S. BROAD ST. 
PE 5-2935 
Write: Registrar—G.P.O. 7347 Phila. 1, Pa. 


Bulletin—24-J 





MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers, 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 
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for Negro students to obtain higher 
education in interracial colleges and 
universities, the awards will bridge 
the gap between $48,200 in college 
and other scholarships won by the 
students and the students’ total finan- 
cial needs. 

a 
THE NORTH CAROLINA MuTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY’s publication, 
Whetstone, second quarter, 1954, is 
an educational issue discussing the 
financial problems of students and 
how to solve them. 


Waldemar Kaemffert, science ed- 
itor of The New York Times, has 
been elected to receive the 1954 
Kalinga Prize, awarded annually by 
the UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL QORGANI- 
ZATIONS. for his distinguished career 
in science writing. The award will 
be made by Dr. Luther Evans, di- 
rector-general of UNESCO, at a cere- 
mony to be held in Paris in Sep- 
tember. 

In June UNESCO released the En- 
glish edition of a pamphlet entitled 
“The Ecumenical Movement and the 
Racial Problem” as the second in a 
new series of reports giving the po- 
sition of five major religions on the 
question of racial discrimination, 


President David Dallas of BEN- 
NETT COLLEGE was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Syracuse university in June. This 
is Dr. Jones’ third honorary degree: 
others having been given him by 
Wesleyan and Howard universities. 


Dr. Harold D. West, president of 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, has 
received a check for $10,000 from 
the Meharry Alumni Association to 


Adpneneereneneneeeeneneene be applied to the purchase of equip- 
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for the 
Alumni Hall. The presestation was 
made by Dr. D. T. Rolfe, executive 
secretary of the association. 
Alumni Hall was made possible 


ment recently completed 


by a previous contribution of 
$2,000,000 by Meharry alumni. It 
is a multipurpose building serving 
primarily as a refectory and recre- 


ation center. 
ay 


Gus T. Ridgel, B. S. in business 
administration from LINCOLN UNI- 
VERSITY (Mo.), has been granted a 
Ford and Fulbright fellowship at 
the same time to do a predoctoral 
dissertation on “Industrial - Relations 
and Textile Industries of Bombay, 
India.” Mr. Ridgel is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin. 

More than thirty boys and girls 
attended Lincoln’s second annual 
summer music camp held on the 
campus. The programs featured 
band, choir, soloists, and vocal num- 
bers. 

Lincoln reports an increase of ten 
percent in its summer school en- 
roliment. President Sherman Scruggs 
served as a consultant on a travel 
seminar in the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an countries this summer, The in- 
Vitation was issued by the San Fran- 
cisco State College of San Francisco, 


California. 
@ 


The WILLIAM PENN INSTITUTE 
(Philadelphia) enrolled two of the 
youngest students ever to attend its 
classes in its summer session. The 
students, both fourteen-years old, are 
Francena Hill and Phyllis Archer. 
Both girls took typing and academic 
subjects. 

+ 


Joseph Anderson Kennedy of At- 
lanta, Georgia, a junior at More- 
house, has been awarded a scholar- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
+ 


When you want to change 
your address, please give us 
three weeks’ notice, It takes 
that long to “process” the 
change. And please give your 
old as well as your new ad- 
dress. 


Economical 
1955 


EUROPE — 


Personally escorted by Harold E. McClure 
THE SUMMER OF 1955 


Write for Information 


HAROLD'S TOURS 


Dept. A-10 P.O. Box 1955 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





WANTED 


“SONG POEM 
* TOBESETTOMUSIC 


% Submit one or more of your best poems for 
* free examination. Any subject. Send poem. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
411 Beacon Bidg., Beston, Mass. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 


Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 






Teacher Training Business 

Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 

R. O. T. C. Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

The School of hain mete Louis 


The School of Journalism.Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 





CHEYNEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SESSION 
Pre-Session - - - June 7-June 25 
Regular Session - June 28-August 6 


Courses in Elementary Education and 
Industrial Arts 


For Applications Write: 
Dean of Instruction — Cheyney, Pa. 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula 
‘online to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical teaching in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 





ship for study and travel in Europe 
by THE EXPERIMENT IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVING, Putney, Vermont, 
according to an announcement by 
the Experiment’s Atlanta representa- 
tive, Dr. J. F. Summersette of CLARK 
COLLEGE. 

Experiment groups consist of 
about ten people who live in the 
same community for the first four 
weeks of the summer as members 
of separate families where there are 
young people of their own age. 
While Mr. Kennedy’s headquarters 
will be in Norwich, England, he will 
also visit in France, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland. 

a 


Gaganvihari L. Mehta, India’s am- 
bassador to the United States and 
Mexico, was speaker at Fisk UNI 
VERSITY’s 80th annual commence- 
ment exercise. He addressed the 
graduating class on the subject, “De- 
mocracy and Educational Ideals” 
and at the same time outlined briefly 
India’s five year plan of economic 
development. 

The Eleventh Annual Institute of 
Race Relations at Fisk, June 28- 
July 10, centered its discussions 
around the theme “Meeting the 
Challenge of Integration.” 


Second session of ALBANY STATE 
COLLEGE’s summer school began 
July 19; the first session closed July 
17. The Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany recently made a $50 gift to 
the college athletic department. R. 
FH. Simmons, head of the science de- 
partment, contributed an article to 
the July issue of Turtox News, a 
trade magazine published by the 
General Biological Supply House of 
Chicago. Mrs. A. T. Clark, instruct- 
or in the Hazard Practice School, 
was awarded a scholarship by the 
University of Oslo for summer 
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study in Norway. 

Bishop Bertram Woyle delivered 
the Albany State commencement ad- 
dress to 83 graduates and a large 
audience. 

William H. Dennis is Albany’s 
new president, replacing Dr. Aaron 
Brown. William Shropshire also re- 
places Julius Lockett as college 


comptroller. 
« 


Summer session enrollment at 
FLtoripA A AND M_ UNIVERSITY 
reached a record high of 2,078, 
which exceeds the previous high by 
16, Statistics Wise women outnumber 
men two to one: 1,345 women in 
attendance as against 733 men. 

Third annual FA&M Economic 
and resource education workshop 
opened in June with a full enroll- 
ment and a stimulating curricula. 

More than 50 coaches from three 
states attended the tenth annual 
FAMU football and _ basketball 
coaching clinic held on the campus 


in June. 
a 


The Brooklyn Catholic Interracial 
Council, on July 2, presented two 
checks totalling $550 to the 1954 
campaign of the UNITED NEGRO 
CoLLEGE FUND. The checks were 
presented to W. J. Trent, Jr. execu- 
tive director of the Fund. 


The 18th annual Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, the 17th Women’s Missionary 
Training Conference, and the 4th 
Bible Youth Camp were held at 
SHAW UNIVERSITY on June 7. 


Reverend Bishop Marshall Reed 
of the Detroit area of the Methodist 
church delivered the commencement 
address at DILLARD UNIVERSITY in 
June. Dillard welcomed Emperor 
Haile Selassie on June 24 during his 
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AN OPEN DOOR 
FOR ‘54 


hanlquid 


“Vacation and Recreation 
Without Humiliation” 


A directory of accommodations 
unrestricted as regards race. 


© Hotels 

© Resorts $ 

* Restaurants 

¢ Guest Houses 
* 


AVAILABLE AT 
Department & Bookstores 
Air - Steamship - Bus and 

Railroad Terminals 
or 
Send $1 (or your check or 
money order) with your 
name and address to: 


TRAVELGUIDE, INC. 
BOX 63, RADIO CITY STATION 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TRAVELGUIDE TRAVEL CLUB can help 
make your journey more enjoyable 
Write for information. 











two-day visit to New Orleans. 
a 

Commencement speaker at TAL- 
LADEGA COLLEGE’s 87th exercises 
was Dr. Arthur McGiffert, president 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Robert Thornton, dean of 
instruction, was one of five visiting 
professors at the University of Mich- 
igan’s college professors’ workshop 
June 21-July 9 heid in Ann Arbor. 


e 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE was host 
during the summer to teen-age 


homemaking students, the Virginia 
Association of New Farmers of 
America, the second annual work- 
shop for supervisors of cadet teach- 
ers, the farm mechanics, the work- 
shop in health and physical educa- 
tion, and the annual building service 
conference, 
® 

Liberarian ambassador Clarence 

Simpson addressed the 183 graduates 


Established 1887 
















ARTS AND SCIENCES 

BUSINESS 

AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


of MORGAN STATE COLLEGE in June, 
English instructor Richard Long 
spent the summer in Europe visiting 


centers of culture, attending con- 
ferences, and studying. 
* 


You can learn more about Fay- 
ETTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE by reading their illustrated 
brochure Tell Me About Fayette- 
ville. 

8 

Bernice Brown Cronkhite was 
commencement at SPELMAN COLLEGE 
in June. Julia Dosumu-Johnson of 
Monrovia, Liberia, won the Jerome 
award, $50, for creative achievement. 
Lola Scott won the Arnett scholar- 
ship for the junior who excelled in 
scholarship and possessed high qual- 
ities of character and personality. 

® 

Mrs. Josephine Love, Spelman 
°33, of Detroit, Michigan, was el- 
ected to the presidency of the Na- 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational and 
inter-denominational, and its students are selected solely on the basis of merit without 
reference to race or nationality. A low faculty-student ratio of one to nine provides 
virtual tutorial instruction and adequate educational guidance and counsel. 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIES 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 

MUSIC 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
For Application, Catalog and other information, write: 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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tional Spelman College Alumnae 
Association at the annual business 
meeting of this group on June 5. 
She succeeded Mrs. Ernestine Braz- 
eal of Atlanta, who had held the 
office for the preceding four years. 
There are more than 1,000 active 
members of this Association. 
& 

The second annual conference of 
African Students in the Americas 
met at LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.) 
June 26-28. Moses B. Kamara of 
Sierra Leone was elected new ex- 
ecutive secretary. George Boateng of 
Kumasi, Gold Coast, Africa, was 
elected president. The All African 
Students Union of the Americas is 
an organization of African students 
who are matriculating in colleges and 
universities in the United States and 
Canada. 

x 


Dr. Kenneth Holland, president 
of the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, Was ATLANTA UNIVERSITY’S 
commencement speaker, Sixty-nine 
degrees were awarded by President 
Rufus Clement: 10 in the graduate 
school of arts and sciences; 22 in 
the graduate school of social work: 
10 in the graduate school of library 
service; 26 in the graduate school 
of education; and | in the graduate 
school of business administration. 

More women are bent on being 
educated than men, at least that is 
what is indicated in the enrollment 
figures at the Atlanta university sum- 
mer school released by registrar 
Paul Clifford. Of the 1,309 who 
registered for the summer session, 
856 are women and 453 are men. 
In addition there are 73 pupils in 
the laboratory school of the gradu- 
ate school of education. The stu- 
dents come from 25 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Africa, India, and 
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OFFICE POSITIONS 
OPEN NOW 


FOR QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


YOU can earn up to $250 a month im 
mediately after one year's training at 
WILLIAM PENN. Our Placement Agency 
assists students and graduates secure 
well-paying positions. Courses in Stenog: 
raphy, Business Administration, Account: 
ing. Also Academic Division. Experienced 
Faculty. Approved for Veterans. 


“Superior Training for Superior Jobs” 


WILLIAM PENN 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


1201 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
STevenson 2-1120 


Write or call for information 





OBERLIN COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 396) 


give blood to blood banks for the 
outmoded and currently untrue rea- 
son that “the White folks will only 
pour it out, anyway,” he is refusing 
to accept the very progress which 
he earnestly and prayerfully seeks. 
These failures al] arise in part from 
a mistaken belief that “the White 
folks” are in unanimous accord, that 
they have no problems to whose solu- 
tion “the Negro” can contribute. 
“White folks” in ever increasing 
numbers are rejecting this notion. 
“The Negro” must follow suit. 


J Book Review 
S 


MEDICAL PIONEER 


Doctor Dan: Pioneer in American Surgery. 
By Helen Buckler. With Photographs. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1954. 
XVIII+-38Ipp. $5.00. 


American scholarship has singularly 
vindicated itself in the case of Helen 
Buckler’s magnificent biography of 


Daniel Hale Williams, the Negro sur- 
geon who founded Provident Hospital 
in Chicago and who in suturing the 
pericardium of one James Cornish (on 
July 9, 


1893) became the first man 
ever successfully to operate on the hu- 
man heart. For what Miss Buckler has 
so competently done after nine years 
spent gathering the scattered remnants 
of this fascinating anc courageous story 
makes more than just a book. 

It brings to the forefront of the an- 
nals of American medicine a figure 
whose towering humanity adds honor 
to an honorable profession. It illumi- 
nates the codes of a social milieu which 
itself invites serious and extended ana- 
lysis (for example, the sophisticated 
slave-dealing among cafe-au-lait elites 
such as led the wealthy, light-skinned 
Mrs. Blake to “nurture” and educate 
her daughter Kitty Mae—of Dutch- 
Yankee ancestry—to marry the white 
lawyer of her parents’ choice. Mrs. 
Blake simply would not have her 
daughter marry Daniel Williams—a 
man associated with Negroes by blood 
and sympathy). And it presents in bold 
relief a telling side light on that most 


446 


accomplished of socio-political time ser- 
vants: Booker T. Washington. 
“Doctor Dan,” as Daniel Hale Wil- 
liams became known first to his inti- 
mate associates and thereafter to all 
who knew and spoke of him, was born 
at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on Jan- 
uary 18, 1856. His parents, Daniel Wil- 
liams, Jr., and Sarah Price Williams, 
were among the free Negroes of mixed 
lineage who contributed greatly to the 
cause of abolitionism. At the age of 
twelve he was on his own: his father 
had died of quick consumption when 
little Dan was 11, whereupon his 
mother immediately developed into a 
footloose spendthrift who helped her 
son only in using the money he gave 
her after he became a practicing physi- 
cian. His first and only regular occupa- 
tion before he became interested in 
medicine was barbering, his father’s 
trade. Books, music, and one Ida Wil- 
liams—the white girl whose basso- 
voiced father intervened when he 
heard of her interest in Dan—were his 
first and enduring loves. The money for 
his training at Chicago Medical Col- 
lege he borrowed from his paternalistic 
friend and employer Charles H. Ander- 
son; the impetus and encouragement 
came from white Dr. Henry Palmer, 
himself a surgeon of distinction. He 
found, at 42, a marriage mate in Alice 
Johnson, the unnamed natural daug- 
ther of the famous sculptor, Chevalier 
Moses Jacob Ezekiel. When he died in 
August 1931 his body—thanks to a 
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placeseeking, envious enemy, George 
Hall—was laid to rest in an unmarked 
grave. 

Professionally, Doctor Dan was a 
craftsman who loved and mastered his 
craft. He was furthermore a trailblazer 
of unbounded vision. The idea that be- 
came Provident Hospital stemmed from 
his determination to provide a training 
place which would be available to col- 
ored nurses and physicians. It was his 
sense of dedication, coupled with the 
yeasty creed of his forebears (“Far 
better it is for us to do with plainer 
food and less finery and carefully cul- 
tivate the minds .. .”) that guided him 
to new discoveries in internal surgery 
at a time when most of the authorities 
in this art frowned on opening the ab- 
dominal cavity. Encouragement bred of 
success led him to extend his interests; 
hence at the invitation of President 
Cleveland’s Secretary of State Walter 
Gresham he accepted the job as Sur- 
geon General of Freedman’s Hospital. 

But he who knew so well the human 
anatomy reckoned without reservations 
for the capriciousness of human na- 
ture: its over-weening pride, its jeal- 
ousies, and its insatiable greed for rec- 
ognition. Power-obsessed men limited 
in every capacity save venal ambition 
and studied obseqiousness succeeded 
in undermining this modest man. They 
envied him his post at Freedman’s Hos- 
pita—which he improved immensely. 
When he resigned the Freedman job, 
trouble followed him to Chicago, and 
a succession of changing attitudes and 
conditions eventually drove him from 
Provident Hospital. He whose calling 
naturally made him meticulous in all 
things they called crabbed. He whose 
biological heritage flowed from three 
strains they termed color-struck. Even 
the plain facts of his last will and 
testament, bequeathing the NAACP, 
Howard and Meharry Medical Schools, 
the colored YMCA in Washington, 
$8,000, $5,000, and $2,000 respectively, 
stand to repudiate charges that he was 
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DR. DANIEL HALE WILLIAMS 


Told in full for the first 

time — the fascinating 

biography of the great 
Negro surgeon 


DOCTOR DAN 


Pioneer in American Surgery 


By HELEN BUCKLER. He performed 
the first successful operation on the 
human heart: founded America’s first 
inter-racial hospital. His life was de- 
voted to his own people. Here is 
Daniel Hale Williams’ dramatic, heart- 
warming life story, “the story of one 
of the immortals of American surg- 
ery, regardless of race or origin.” 

—Dr. U. S. Dailey 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN : Boston 6, Mass. 





disloyal to the Negro struggle. 

His grave in Graceland Cemetery is 
unmarked, but all else of interest about 
him Helen Buckler has restored. Never 
was biographer more devoted to her 
subject or subject more worthy of re- 
search. She has uncovered his notes 
and rendered the scenes at his great 
operations with remarkable, dramatic 
skill. But most of all she has brought 
to the life he lived and the era in 
which he lived it an understand'ng 
mind which puts a question: 

“' . . And who knows of the 
Negro who was ‘always free’? Yet he 
existed in numbers both North and 
South from earliest times—proper- 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP—Father Theodore Gibson, Miami branch president, smiles 

as he receives initial payment on NAACP life membership from Dr. J, A. Finlay- 

son (right), president of the General Baptist Convention of Florida. BOTTOM: 
Officers and members of the Dallas, Texas, youth council. 


tied, cultured, of global outlook. Who 
knows of the many white women 
who chose to carry darker husbands 
and lived happily ever after? But 
more especially, who knows the Ne- 
gro not as a type but as an individ- 
ual, not as victim, or as conqueror, 
but as an infinitely varied, infinitely 
interesting mixture of strength and 
weakness, even as you and I? And 
who knows how bitter is the strug. 
gle, not between Negro and white, 
but between Negro and Negro, in- 


side the segregation camp of racial 


discrimination?” 
HENRY F. WINSLOw. 
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THEY BACK THE FIGHT WITH DOLLARS—Dr. James Levy (center), 
president of the Cleveland, Ohio, branch presents a check for $811.77 to NAACP 
executive secretary Walter White at the Dallas convention in presence of former 
Cleveland branch president Dr. N. K. Christopher. BOTTOM: NAACP Night 
at the 6th annual assembly of the Links, Inc., on July 16 in Bluefield, W. Va., 
as organization contributes $26,850 to the NAACP. From left, Thurgood 
Marshall, NAACP. special counsel; Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, who originated the 
project and made the presentation; Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, Philadelphia, 
national president of the Links; and Roy Wilkins, NAACP administrator. 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 
towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Bldg., Little Rock 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-4248 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pi e Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Joseph Landisman 
413 Tenth St., Richmond 
Telephone: Beacon 4-4782 


Thomas G. Neusom 
1111 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 6149 


Matthews & Williams 
303-308 Blodgett Bldg. 
2510 Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephones: ADams 1-9737; 1-6712 


Lionel J. Wilson 
Adeline & Alcatraz Sts. Berkeley 
Telephone: OLympic 2-8976 


Vaughns & Yonemura 
Geo. R. Vaughns & Mas Yonemura) 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: Twinoaks 3-9688 


CONNECTICUT 
Jack Stock 


1115 Main St., Bridgeport 3 
Telephone: 5-1187 


ILLINOIS 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


George N. Leighton 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


William R. Ming, Jr. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St. 
Indianapolis 8 

Telephone: WAlnut 3-1444 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: MAdison 3-2091 


MICHIGAN 


Emmet E. Clarke 
8641 Oakland Ave., Detroit 11 
Telephone: TRinity 1-6490 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
TEmple 1-1748 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GL 6-1464 
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NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
— 23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


- home Logan W. McWilson 
a 189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St., Bank Bldg. 
143 E. State St., Trenton 8 


) 37 Telephone: 6-2711; 5-5634 


2 NEW YORK 


Lawrence R. Bailey 
209 West 125th St., New York 27 
2 Telephone: MOnument 2-9796 


OHIO 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1-1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-3955 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John B. Culbertson 
New City Curb Market Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1325, Greenville 
Telephone: 2-7361; 2-7362 


tpids 2 TEXAS 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895; FA0853 























WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Brown Bldg., Washington St. 
Charleston 1 
Telephone: 30-341 


Bound Volumes 


OF 


THE CRISIS 


FOR 1953 


NOW AVAILABLE 
$5.75 Each Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order 












For Number of Volumes 


Desired to 
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20 West 40th Street 
New York 18; N. Y. 





ae Southern Aid Life Insurance Co., Inc., 
is urging parents to make every sacrifice 
possible to return their children to school or 
college, because without an education their 
sons and daughters will enter life under great 
handicaps. This situation is doubly true in the 
business world because the future Officers, 
Managers and Directors of all such businesses 
must be educated and well trained persons in 
order to assume the responsibilities of such 
positions. 


For instance, within a twelve months’ period, 
this company has promoted from the ranks two 
of its faithful and prepared Junior Officers or 
Department Heads to membership on its Board 
of Directors. 


Southern Mid Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


Member National Negro Insurance Association 





A 





